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FALL AND WINTER INSTITUTES. 
Venango county, . 2to Nov. 7 at Franklin. 
Crawford ‘* 9 15 * Riceville. 
Franklin ae 11‘ <« 44 ** Chambersburg 
Bradford ‘“‘ 13** * 14% Wysox. 
Erie ” 16 ‘* ** 20 ** Edinboro’. 
23 ** 28 ** Lancaster. 
23 < 28 * Youngsville. 
25 * 28 ‘* Waverly. 
26° * 30 ** MeConnellsb’g 
00** 00 * Mt. Pleasant. 
. 2 Dec. 5 ‘* Mechanicsb’g. 
22‘ * 26 * Greensburg. 
25 ‘* Jan. 1‘ Milton. 
25 ‘* Dec. 31 ‘* Selins Grove. 
35. 46° 36+ York, 
28** < 31 * Stormstown. 
28 ‘ 31 ** Harrisburg. 
. 29° Jan. 2 ** Jacksonville. 
00 * 00 * Fairfield. 


Cumberland “ 
Westmorel’d ‘‘ 
Northumb’d ‘ 
Snyder 

York 

Centre 
Dauphin 
Indiana 
Adams 


CONVENTION OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The State Superintendent has issued a call for a 
meeting of the Co. Superintendents at Harrisburg 
to commence on the 12th of next January. It is 
hoped that the meeting will be a full one and that 
much good may result—as it will, if the members 
unite harmoniously and vigorously in an effort to that 
effect. 





DISTRICT INSTITUTES, 

Our valued correspondent C. C. briefly treats, in 
this number, on some of the defects or rather diffi- 
culties in the operation of the law making District 
Institutes general and a part of the working ma- 
chinery of the school system. We would advise the 
exercise of great caution in the amending of this law, 
or even in deciding affirmatively the question wheth- 
erit should be altered at the present time. Judi- 
cious moderation in its administration will overcome 
many of the obstacles which now appear so formid- 
able; and a year or two more of experience will not 
only reduce to the minimum the amount of actual 
defect in its provisions, but will more clearly indi- 
tate the proper remedy. Let us not forget the quo- 





tation that was once so happily applied to our Penn- 
sylvania School System : 
NULLA VESTIGIA RETRORSUM. 


a 


THE THREE TEACHERS, 

Under this heading in another part of this num- 
ber, the reader will find notices of three Teachers 
of Lancaster county, who lately passed to their rest. 
We have given up the space intended for editorial re- 
marks, to the memory of these worthy men,—deem- 
ing it a duty to put their names and their good deeds 
on the record. We have selected them, not because 
they were Lancaster county Teachers, but for the 
reason that, while their deaths were so near togeth- 
er, they each represented, as it were, a separate gea- 
eration of Teachers. 

Amos Gitpert was of the Past. He lived and 
labored, as an actual school Teacher, in the by gone 
generation. It is true, that he had many clear pre- 
visions of the dawn of the better day in which we 
live, and that he manfully endeavored to effect sev- 
eral improvements which the succeeding generation 
has stamped as sound and is now carrying into gen- 
eral effect. To show this, and also the character of 
his mind and the turn of his thoughts, a letter from 
him to the Editor, written in August, 1860, is added 
to the brief sketch of his life. It isa running com- 
mentary on the contents of the March No. (1860) of 
the Journal: and it is the more willingly inserted, be- 
cause it contains a scrap of common school his- 
tory alike creditable to the modesty and the broad 
minded foresight of the writer. 

Joun J, Zercuer represented the Present. He 
was of that noble band of men and women who are 
now devoting themselves, in this State, to the eleva- 
tion of the rising generation,—regardless of the in- 
ducements to profit and distinction held out to a 
greater degree in so many other directions. With few 
early advantages, but with manly resolve and a 
clear perception of the work before them, they have 
qualified and are still improving themselves to the 
extent of the means at their command, for the task 
before them. Vastly in advance of the past, but still 
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far short of the demands of the future, they are 

bravely doing the work of progress and at the same 

time carrying their generation successfully along. 
Exras B. Weaver was for the Future. 


hands found to do, for the good of his own time and | 


generation,—he, and the class of Institutions in which 
toiled, and the idea on which they rest, are essential- 
ly for the future. It will not be till the coming cen- 
tury shall have realized the benefits of the Normal 
training now in progress, that full justice can be 
done to such men as Elias B. Weaver. But that 
bright and certain future will do justice. 

Dying as these Teachers did, “ in the harness,” it 
is a touching coincidence that two of them met death 
while devoting their brief vacation from the school 
room to the care of the wounded on the battle-field. 
There may be more dazzling, but there is no truer 
patriotism than this. 


ee 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Barr : 
opened an Educational Column. Tyrone is not yet a very 
big city ; but in the matter of educating its youth, the Ed- 


itor of the Herald seems willing to do more than those of | 


several of the larger cities of the State. 

Braprorp: The County Association met at Wyalusing, 
September 11, and continued in session two days. The best 
method of conducting District Institutes was very fully dis- 
cussed. Prof. Coffin delivered an able lecture on Natural 
Science. Appointments of Lecturer, Essayists, &c., for the 
next meeting, at Wysox, were made. The practical effect 
of the County Superintendency was unanimously approved. 
At the conclusion, it was ‘‘ Resolved, That the present 
meeting of our association,—from the good attendance, in- 
terest manifested, benefit derived, and general good feeling 


of all present—is among the pleasantest ever enjoyed by us.”’ | 


County Superintendent Shubbuck gives the following pro- 

r notice to applicants for examination as Teachers : 

Residents of other counties will not be examined unless 
they expect to teach in this county. ; 

Persons neglecting to attend as above will have no oppor- 
tunity for obtaining certificates, nor will the excuse that 
they did not at the time of the examination intend to teach, 
be admitted. Directors are requested to be present during 
the whole time of examination. 

'Cuxster: All the schools having a summer session af- 
ter harvest, are now in successful operation ; while those 
that have but one session per annum have just opened. Some 
difficulty has been experienced in securing teachers. Wa- 

have advanced in some of the districts, and the number 
of females employed has increased. 

In West Chester borough the schools have opened in the 
new Schools House which has just been completed, at a cost 
of about $16,000. The directors have advertised for a fe- 
male assistant teacher, capable of teaching, in addition to 
the common branches, Algebra, Geometry, and Latin and 
French Languages,—salary $450. 
Normal School under the charge of Prof. F. A. Allen, open- 


ed on the 7th of September with a larger number of pupils | 
The Penna. Mili- | 


than at any preceding commencement. 
bea Academy under the charge of Col. Theo. Hyatt opened 
in September with more than 100 pupils, and is in a very 
flourishing condition. West Chester Academy, W. F. Wy- 
ers, A.M. Principal, has been crowded for several terms and 
is filled already for the next session, which is to commence 
on November Ist. Nearly all the private schools of the 
county, some 30 in number, are in a very prosperous condi- 
tion. 

‘* (he Chester County Teachers’ Institute is to be held at 
West Chester commencing on Monday, Oct. 26th, and con- 
tinuing during the week. The State Superintendent is to 
be im attendance during Monday and Tuesday. Prof. W. 
Wells, of Maine, 8S. W. Clark and N. A. Calkins, of New 
York, J. H. Barnum, of Connecticut, and several other dis- 


While | 
he, too, was laboring most efficiently in all that his | 


The Herald, published at Tyrone city, has | 


The Chester County | 


tinguished gentleman from abroad will be in attendance to 
| assist in giving instruction. 

CLEARFIELD: Pursuant to previous notice, the Teach- 
| ers of Clearfield county met at the Town Hall, in Clearfield 
bor., October 5th, 1863, and organized a County Teachers’ 
Institute, which continued in session five days. There 
| were not any distinguished strangers present, though nu- 
merous invitations had been given, home material had 
therefore to be relied on forall the work. About forty teach- 
ers were present from various parts of the county ; and the 
readiness with which the teachers engaged in the exercises 
was truly commendable. When the time for adjournment 
arrived, all parted with regret. 


CrawrorD: County Superintendent Thompson has the 
following notice appended to the usual annual list of ap- 
pointments for Teacher’s Examinations. The idea is good, 
| and the result must be highly conducive to uniformity and 

correctness in the monthly reports. ‘‘In addition to the 
| usual branches, candidates will be examined in reference to 
| keeping the School Record and making out the Monthly 
Report; particularly in reference to ‘‘ Percentage of At. 
| tendance,’’ ‘* Number Admitted during Term,” and 
| Month” and « Average Attendance.”’ 

The regular County Institute will meet at Riceville, on 
Monday, November 9, and continue during the week.— 

The annual meeting of the Joint Institute of Erie, Craw. 
ford and Warren counties, will be held at Youngsville, 

| Warren county, commencing Monday, November 23. 


| CumBEerRLAND: The teachers of this county are organ- 
| izing their District Institutes in many parts of the county, 
and managing them with great vigor and a determination 
| to make them useful. The proceedings of several are regu- 
| larly published in the county papers. 


Davpuin: On Friday afternoon, Oct. 2nd, Miss Julia 
| Bishop, a pupil of the Female High School, North: Ward; 
| Harrisburg, taught by Miss A. Y. Woodward, graduated, 
| The diploma was presented after some pertinent remarks by 
State Superintendent, Prof. Coburn. She was also the re- 
cipient of a beautiful bible as a further token of the esteem 
| in which she was held by her teacher and the directors; 
| which was presented on their part by the County Superin- 
tendent. The afternoon was spent in interesting exercise 
participated in by the whole school. This school is one of 
| the best in the county. 
| The schools of Harrisburg have been greatly interrupted 
| since the rebel raid in June :. several of ,the school houses 
| having been used for hospital purposes. 
| The teachers of the county have been examined, and 
| many of the schools are in operation. 
| DgxawAre: The County Institute held a three days’ 
| session at Chester, commencing Oct. 12. Eighty per cent, 
| of the number of Teachers engaged in the schools of the 
| county were present. This is good, but has been exceeded 
| in Delaware. The exercises were of the usual kind, con- 
| ducted by Messrs. Omensetter, Webb, Leys, Harlan, Potter, 
| Lewis, Deans and State Superintendent Coburn. Professor 
| Wells, Revds. Meredith and Brown, Dr. Harvey and the 
State Superintendent delivered lectures. Loyal resolutions 
were adopted; also one in favor of a law to grant $100 
annually out of the County Treasury in aid of the County 
Institute. 


Eriz: The North-western State Normal School at Kdin- 
boro’, is progressing encouragingly It has 150 students in 
the Normal Department, and 131 in the Model School, 
with 11 Instructors, and income sufficient to afford them s 
very moderate compensation. About $100 worth of addi- 
tional scientific apparatus has been ordered for the Normal 
Department, and a complete set for object Teaching in the 
Model School ; together with a new Piano, a Melodeon and 
a Cabinet Organ. The new Gymnasium is also going up 
and other improvements and additions are in progress. 


Grezve: On Wednesday, September 23, the annual 
commencement of the Male and Female College at Waynes- 

| burg took place, preceded by the usual examinations, whi 
| are said to have been creditable to all. Three young ladies 
| graduated. The past session was prosperous and successfal 
| and the prospects of the coming winter term are flattering. 


Huntinapon: The Globe has opened a promising Edu- 
cational Column, of which 8. B. Cheney is Editor. The 
Educational Column of the Journal is in charge of County 
Supt. McDivitt. No county in the State is now better sup- 
plied in this respect than ‘‘old Huntingdon.’’ The 
thing will be a prolonged Normal Institute of three months. 
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Jerrerson: Resolutions adopted at the Jefferson co. 
Teachers’ Institute, Brookville, September 28th, 1863. 
Waereas: Our late respected Superintendent, Samuel | 
McElhose, who presided over our meetings in former years | 
is now removed by death:— 

Resolved, That his memory receives, as it deserves, the 
grateful eonsideration of this Teachers’ Institute. 

Resolved, That in his death, we have lost a friend of edu- | 
cation, and an earnest and devoted laborer in behalf of our | 
Common Schools. 

Resolved, That we as Teachers, aim at making our call- 
ing a profession that will be self-sustaining ; so that we can 
devote our lives to it. 

Resolved, That we use our own best endeavors to promote | 
the Common School education of Jefferson county. 

Resolved, That the members of the Jefferson County | 
Teachers’ Institute, take this occasion to express their sym- | 
pathy and loyalty tothe Union, and to give their cordial | 
su to the regularly constituted authorities. 

Tevatoed, That these resolutions be published in the | 
county papers, and School Journal. | 

8. A. McALLISTER. | 
Secretary. | 

Lancaster: The Columbia Spy, of October 17, apolo- 
gizes for the omission of its usual educational articles,— | 
the reason being the press of political and other matter.— 
This is a good sign. Time was when educational articles 
were only thrown in to fill up the paper, and if any apology 
had been made, it would have been for inserting them at 
all. Now they are recognized as legitimate, useful and ex- 
pected'matter for public information. To have effected such a | 
change and made good such ground, is a great thing. By | 
the by, the Spy has got into new hands, and its present | 
editor (A. M. Rambo) is making it one of our best county | 
papers. | 

Several new school buildings were erected in the county | 
duting the last year, so far superior to any others now in 
the county that they are models for imitation. 

One was erected in East Donegal township, fifty feet long, 
thirty-two feet wide, twelve feet to ceiling and fourteen 
inches in thickness of wall. It is of brick. The desks and 


seats-are double, of good size, well arranged and fastened 


to the floor by cast iron stanchions. At one end is a plat- 
form extending entirely across the floor; and along the wall 
are three hundred and fifty feet of blackboard surface. One 
handred children can be seated ; and arrangements are such 
that two recitations can be heard at one time—one in the 
main room and one in the recitation room prepared for the 
se. The building is well adapted for a graded school: 
But the building which stands at the head of all in the 
county, and perhaps in the State, is the one erected in Col- 
umbia borough. The county may justly be proud of it, It 
is of brick, three stories high and one hundred feet front by 
seventy-five feet deep, with vacant ground all around it. 
On each of the first and second stories, there are six school 
rooms, three on each side of a hall twelve feet wide. The 
rooms are. about twenty-two by forty-two feet. There are 
three rooms of equal dimensions on one side of the third 
story, and on the other side of the same story, there is a 
Lecture room about 72 by 42 feet in extent. There are 
in all sixteen rooms, one of which will be occupied by a Li- 
brary,—large contributions to which have already been made. 
Two stairways of ample width and easy ascent rise from the 
hall to the upper stories. The whole building will be proper- 
ly: warmed, ventilated and lighted, and water and gas are 
both introduced. The internal construction is after the 
Er of the High Schoolat Philadelphia which may be seen 
Barnard’s School Architecture. Furniture and appara- 
tus willbe in quality and quantity to harmonize with the 
style of the building. 
The State Normal School of the 2d District, at Millers- 
ville, opened on the 12th of October, with 175 students in 
Normal Department and 60 pupils in the Model Sehool. 
the number of applicants, the former number will be 
increased to 225 or possibly 250, and the latter to 80 or 100 
during the term. The winter term is always the lightest,— 
many of the students being then engaged in teaching in the 
¢ommon schools. The school never was more prosperous. 


Lawrence: The annual session of the County Insti- 
tute took place at New Wilmington, from the 6th to the 
12th of October. The attendance was small. The meeting 
was held in the chapel of Wirtemberg College, and the Pro- 

rs heartily co-operated. The new college building is a 
fine one, and the society rooms are especially beautiful. 





Mercer: The County Institute was held at West Green- 
ville. The attendance was good,—about 60 teachers, —not- 
withstanding a report of the existence of small pox in the 
place. The church was well filled in the evenings. Prof. 
Cooper, of the North-Western State Normal School, Supt. 


| Thompson, of Crawford, Prof. Kidder, of West Greenville 


Academy, and Dep. Supt. Bates assisted in conducting the 
exercises. 


Nortnampton: The public examinations are all held 
and with a few exceptions the schools all suppled, though 
teachers are scarce. The schools in towns and villages are 
in operation, and also in the townships of Allen and Hast 
Allen. In general, Directors pay better wages than here- 
tofore.—We lost two valuable school directors in the deaths 
of Mr. Peter Nagel, of Bath, and Mr. Charles Labar, of 
Upper Mt. Bethel. Mr. Nagel was a newly elected officer 
and would have made a good director. Mr. Labar was a 
teacher in his township for twenty years, and filled the office 
of director afterwards for a number of terms without inter- 
mission. He was re-elected last spring, and a few months 
after ended his earthly career, mourned by all who knew 
him, and especially the friends of education. 

Tioga: The Normal School of the 5th District did not 
commence its regular session, as a State institution, till the 
second of last September. It has now eight Instructors, (3 
males and 5 females,) with 190 students in the Normal and 
80 in the Model School. The year is divided into three 
terms of thirteen weeks each. The Institution yet labors 


| under a debt of about $6000. It has a library of 800 vols., 


but no philosophical apparatus nor eabinets of specimens. 


Union: In Mifflinburg there were heretofore four com- 
mon schools. The Directors are about to open a fifth. The 
term of teaching is only five months. 


Wasuineton: The Educational Column in the Wash- 


| ington Examiner has been resumed, under’ the charge of 


James K. Bane, a practical teacher. 


WESTMORELAND: There is an excellent school build- 
ing, recently completed, in Greensburg which cost about 
$12,000. Four graded schools are in operation in it, the 
course of study extending to‘the Grammar School Depart- 
ment. Next year a High School will be added. Mr. J. N. 
Caldwell, a graduate of Allegheny College, at Meadville, is 
the Principal. 


—te? 
EDUCATIONAL MATTERS IN OTHER STATES. 


Marine: The Editor of the Maine Teacher (who is also 
State Superintendent) says: ‘‘It is a hopeful sign that 
some of our Academic institutions are requiring applicants 
to pass an examination on entering. It must elevate the 
standard of scholarship.’’ Mr. Weston never made a 
sounder remark ; for, until the different grades of school 
from the Primary A. B. C. one to. the College—shall each 
have its own sphere of study and labor, and shall strictly 
adhere to it, we shall neither have first. class schools nor well 
grounded scholarship. 


MAssacnusetTs: George Ansorge, Esq., for several 
years one of the three resident editors of the Massachu- 
setts Teacher,—has withdrawn from that position which he 
filled so ably and with such zeal and affection for the cause 
of Education. He removes to Chicago, Illinois.—The 
Teacher for October is nearly filled with a very interesting 
account of the late meeting of the National Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Chicago, and of the excursion to and from that 
city. 

Connecticut: Yale College has recently received from 
one of its friends, $30,000 for the erection of a new chapel, 
and the same amount from another. for the endowment of a 
College Pastorate.—The whole of the government grant of 
180,000 acres of land to the State has been conferred upon 
the scientific school of Yale.—A catalogue of the 3,000 rare 
and ancient coins of this college hag recently been pub- 
lished. 


New York: Mathew Vassar,—of whom we know noth- 
ing but the name and this one act of noble munificence,— 
has founded a College for females at Poughkeepsie. The 
building is now in rapid progress, and is represented as ‘‘ one 
of the largest and. finest educational edifices in America.”’ 
It is 500 feet long and 171 deep im the centre; the wings 
being 50 feet’ wide and 165 deep; and in addition to the 
chapel, library, recitation and other halls, is to contain 350 
single bedrooms,—every three of: which open into a parlor 
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for the three students occupying them. The grounds com- 

rise 200 acres, watered by a pure and never-failing stream. 
Tt is expected to be open for the reception of students in 
the latter part of 1864. 

The first meeting of the officers of the Colleges and Aca- 
demies of the State was held, as already announced, at 
Albany on the 4th and 5th of August. It seems to have 
been well attended and so fully up to the expectation of its 
originators, that, under the title of ‘‘ The University Con- 
vocation of the State of New York,’’ it is to become a per- 
manent feature in the educational machinery of the State, 
and to meet annually at Albany on the first Tuesday in Au- 
gust. Its stated objects are : 

1. To secure better acquaintance amongst those engag- 
ed in the higher departments of instruction. 

2. To secure interchange of opinton on the best methods 
of teaching. 

3. To advance the standard of education. 

4. To promote the harmonious working of the State sys- 
tem of education. 

5. To consult and co-operate with the Regents of the Uni- 
versity, (the highest educational authority in the State.) 

6. To exercise a direct influence on the people and the 
Legislature in favor of education, in all its interests. 

In addition to the regents of the University and the au- 
thorities of the Colleges and Academies, all ‘‘ instructors in 
the higher departments of the Public Schools that are sub- 
ject to the visitation of the Regents,’’ with the ‘‘ President, 
first Vice President, and the Recording and Corresponding 
Secretaries of the New York State Teachers’ Association,”’ 
are to be admitted as members. 

The Chancellor of the Board of Regents of the University, 
is to act as President, and the Secretary of the same board, 
as Secretary of the Convocation. 

On10: The ‘position of President of Kenyon College, 
made vacant by the death of the lamented Lorin Andrews, 
has been filled by the selection of Mr. Charles Short, of 
Philadelphia. Western Reserve College, is now nearly re- 


lieved of debt, and commences the collegiate year with | 


bright prospects. 

Inp1ANA: The Institute season seems to have opened 
with spirit. 
icles the holding of a large number, and mostly well at- 
tended. 

Iowa: The 8th annual session of the State Teachers’ 
Association was held at Grinnell, August the 18th to 21st. 
There were 115 members in attendance. Mr. Ingalls, the 
State Agent, (who seems to be an officer appointed by the 
Association) made an interesting report ; and much busi- 
ness looking towards the improvement of the school system 
and the schools of the State, was transacted. 


CanapA: The Journal of Education of Canada East, 
and the teachers meetings there, are discussing the evils re- 
sulting from the frequent —— of teachers. This ts an 
evil of wide spread and most injurious influence; and it 
should attract the attention of the profession and of the 
friends of the schools, everywhere. In Illinois and some 
of our own States it is beginning to be considered; but a 
remedy, except that slow one of time, is difficult to find. 








Book Notices. | 


0S~ To Pusiisuers: An examination of the list of 
Books heretofore sent to the Journal, and noticed under 
this head and described in the advertising columns, would 
lead to the conclusion, that the Teachers and Directors of 
the State feel no interest in any work save those of the 
Text-book class. This is a mistake. Years ago it may 
have been, to a great extent, well founded ; but it is not so 
now. No class of readers in Pennsylvania have more rapid- 
ly advanced in general acquirement, or become more ele- 
vated in literary and scientific scope and taste, than its 
Teachers, and with them a large portion of the Directors.— 
_.This is one of the results of school improvement amongst 
us, and its progress in the past ten years is so obvious as to 
attract the attention of every one who considers the present 
condition of the Teacher’s profession. Not only must this 
necessarily be the case, from the causes that have been in 
operation, but we know it to be an actual result from nu- 
merous inquiries to ourselves and others as to the best sub- 
jects and authors to constitute a proper course of general 








The last number of the School Journal chron- | 


| reading. Hence it is, that so many teachers are possessing 
om of very respectable collections of miscellaneous 
works. 

Hence also the policy, on the part of publishers, of bring- 
ing to the notice of the readers of this Journal, all stand- 
ard works on general Science and Literature, and of not 
confining their advertisements and books sent for notice 
merely to the school room class. Extended treatises on 
Science,—Natural, Mental and Moral; History, Travels and 
Biography; Reviews, Cyclopedias and Dictionaries,—in 
short, all books proper for the general reader,—whether in 
prose or poetry,—will find their most appreciative readers 
and a large number of purchasers amongst the fifteen thous- 
and teachers and eleven thousand directors of the Common 
Schools,-—--to say nothing of the numerous friends of edu- 
| cation throughout the State,—amongst whom this Journal 
circulates. 

It will afford us pleasure to bring such buyers and sellers 
together, and to promote the best interests of the public 
by increasing the book sales in this direction, by full and 
impartial notices and extensive circulation of advertise- 
ments. 


Normat Written Aritametic, by Analysis and Syn- 
thesis; designed for Common Schools, Normal Schools, 
High Schools, Academies, &c. By Edward Brooks, A.M. 
Prof. Mathematics in Pennsylvania State Normal School 
and author of Primary and Mental Arithmetics. 12me. 
322 pages. Published by Sower, Barnes & Co., Philadel- 
phia. 18063. 


This is the ‘‘next in order’’ of the Normal series of 
Arithmetics, and amply meets the expectations raised by 
its predecesgors. Without professing to have discovered a 
new system in the science of Arithmetic, its author hag 
introduced several new and valuable ideas. Where defini- 
tions do not suit his views of the expression of truth, he 
has substituted others. He has given several original 
methods,—as, for explaining the greatest common divisor, 
&. He has regularly and constantly applied analysis and 
synthesis in his treatment of the subject ; and he has gives 
a great variety of problems for solution. The whole is 
arranged in logical order. In the explanatory notes scat- 
tered throughout the book, there is a large amount of valu- 
able and interesting information, touching the origin of the 
terms used and their meaning. On the whole, the work 
is fit to compete with any extant for the favor of teachers, 
and well sustains the credit of its Normal title and origia. 





History oF tHe Unitep States, from the discovery of 
America to the close of the year 1862. For the use of 


schools. Compiled from authentic sources. By William 
Roberts. 18mo. 274 pages. Sower, Barnes & Co., Phila- 
delphia. 1863. 


Some months ago we noticed, with due commendation, 
this work of our old friend Roberts, and have been gratified 
to hear of its very marked success. Since that time 74 
pages have been added, bringing down the history to the 
end of the year 1862, and consequently embracing the first 
year and nine months of President Lincoln’s administra 
tion and of the existing rebellion. This part of the work 
seems to have been prepared with the author’s usual accu- 
racy and impartiality and will increase its claims to adop- 
tion. The author’s long experience as a teacher has ¢a- 
abled him to offer to the profession and the youth of the 
nation a book admirably fitted to the wants of both. We 
hope it may be the means of attracting attention to the 
study of history which has heretofore been much neglected, 
but which recent occurrences show to be of vast importance 
to the stability of our institutions. 

Dr. Lewis’ Boox-HoupeRr: An article of school apparatus, 
intended to promote proper posture of the body while the 
pupil is engaged in study. 

We have received this admirable invention, and most 
willingly commend it to the attention of all,—teachers, 
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parents and pupils. It isa neat and simple, but perfectly 
philosophical and effectual remedy for the evil it proposes 
to remove. It places the book before the eye in proper re- 
lation to the line of vision, and in such a position that the 
whole page is at the required focal distance; thus prevent- 
ing that stooping forward so injurious to health and so de- 
structive of proper posture and carriage. In fact, it puts 
the book just where the hand would offer it to the eye and 
keep it all the time of study, did the hand and arm not be- | 
come tired. But our readers can have a better idea of it | 
than any we can give in this brief notice, by turning to | 
page 149, of this number,—where he will find its picture 
and description. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
Harrissura, Nov., 1863. 
APPOINTMENT OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT. 


JuLius DEGmMeE ER to be Superintendent of Erie county, 
for the unexpired term of D. P. Ensign, Esq., resigned. 





SCHOOL WARRANTS 
Counties. Districts. 
Beaver, Ohio, 

Berks, Brecknock, 
Butler, Harmony, 
Cambria, Johnston b., 
Chester, Penn twp., 
Clarion, Highland, 

a Washington, 
Elk 


, Ridgway, 
Somerset, Somerset twp., 
Tioga, 


Lawrence, 
Venango, Allegheny, 


o>o 


ISSUED IN OCTOBER, 1863. 


Treasurers. Amownts 
William L. Rayl, $ 82 40 
Daniel Hummel, 96 40 
Jacob Shaney, 43 60 
James Purse, 420 40 
James Mackey, 61 20 
J. F. Benn, 43 60 
John G. Seigworth, 108 40 
Isaac Horton, jr., 57 20 
George Spangler, 218 40 
E. D. Wells, 46 00 
Alonzo Poor, 172 80 


tidal 


UNPAID DISTRICTS IN 1863, 
The following Districts have not yet sent to the Depart- 
ment their four months certificates, but are supposed to be 
entitled to their appropriation. 





Counties. Districts. |Amts.'Counties. Districts. | Amts. 
84 80 Lehigh, Lowhill, 92 00 
38 00 Luzerne, Hollenb’ck,! 96 40 

164 40 Lycoming Piatt, 41 60 
72 40 McKean, Liberty, 64 00 

203 20 Mercer, Sharon, 90 80 
62 00|North’d, Coal, 227 60 

8 80| Pike, Lehman, 68 00 
73.60| « Milford, 62 40 
79 20 Somerset, Elk Lick, 99 60 
54 40 Susqueh’aDimock, 110 00 
17 60 Tioga, Shippen, 21 60 
4480) ‘* Tioga twp.,| 117 60 

| 41 60 Venango, Pleasant’le,| 28 00 

2 40 Wash’ton,C. Roads,I.} 13 60 

120 40 Wayne, Canaan, §.,| 116 80 
59 60) 


+e. ——__ - 


SUPERINTENDENTS CONVENTION. 


At the meeting in Reading, in August last, the few County 
Superintendents that were present were invited to meet and 
give their views upon the propriety of holding a Superin. 
tendents’ Convention, sometime during the fall or winter. 

opinion was unanimous that such a meeting might be 
Useful and should be held. 
Since that time, a letter has been sent to each of the 
Superintendents, asking his opinion upon the same point, 
requesting him state the subjects which he wished to 
have brought before the convention for discussion ; also 
requesting an opinion as to the most suitable time for hold- 
the meeting. The opinions thus obtained were unan- 
‘ous as to the propriety of having the meeting, but great 


Cameron, Grove, 
Carbon, Lausanne, 
Centre, Benner, 

od Potter, 
Newlin, 
Frank’n Id) 
Richland, 
Salem, 
Columbia, Montour, 
Crawford, B. Run, Id. | 

- Titusville, 
Venango b. 
Highland, 
Indiana, Wheatfield 
Jefferson, Snyder, 


Chester, 
Clarion, 





“ 








| and participate in the pooceedings of the meetings. 





ersity prevailed as to the time, nearly all, however con- 


curring in requesting that the time be fixed by the under- 
signed. 

After carefully considering the whole matter, the second 
week of January has been fixed upon as the time for hold- 
ing said meeting. The Convention will, therefore, com- 
mence its sessions in the city of Harrisburg, on TuESDAY, 
THE 12TH day of JANUARY, 1864, at 10 o’clock, A. M., and 
continue in session three or four days, as the convention 
shall decide. 

It is hoped and expected that each County Superinten- 
dent will consider it a matter of official duty to be meet 
dac 
should make his arrangements for visitations, &c., with this 


| meeting in view. 


If possible, arrangements will be made with the several 
rail road companies, to take Superintendents and others 
who desire to attend, to and from the meeting at reduced 
rates of fare. 

In a few topics for consideration and discussson, all, or 
nearly all who responded to the circular letter, have agreed. 
These will be brought before the convention, together with 
others that may present themselves to the minds of Super- 
intendents. The following are some of the subjects that 
have been suggested. 

Ist. The form, duration and grading of Teachers’ certifi 
cates. 

2nd. The method of conducting examinations. 

3d. The visitation of schools,—how can it be conducted 
so as to be of the greatest benefit to the teacher and the 
school ? 

4th. The methods of conducting District and County 
Institutes. 

5th. The kind and amount of statistical matter to be 
collected by Superintendents. 

6th The advance made by teachers, and the plans to be 
adopted to secure greater advance. 

Superintendents are requested to think upon these and 
kindred topics, and come together prepared to discuss them 
in such a manner that all shall be benefitted. 

C. R. Copurn, 


Oct. 1863. Supt. Com. Schools. 


oo 


TO DIRECTORS AND SUPERINTENDENTS.. 

Directors and Superintendents are requested to bear in 
mind that Four Months’ certificates must have a five cent 
revenue stamp affixed to them before the warrant can be 
issued. These documents have frequently come into the 
office without the stamp being upon them. To return them 
would cause in some cases delays of a month or more; and 
rather than have the districts without their State appropri- 
ation this length of time, the stamps have been affixed here. 
This has been done more or less every week since the first 
of June; but now the directors and Superintendents have 
been notified two or three times through the Journal that 
certificates must be stamped before the warrant can be legally 
issued; and there appears to be no excuse for not putting 
them on,—only the inconvenience of obtaining them. This 
can be obviated in this way: If the presidents (whose 
business it is to cancil them) cannot procure the stamps 
let them inclose five cents in post office currency to the 
County Superintendents, with a request that he affix the 
requisite stamps. If the Superintendents be unable to get 
them without too much delay, let him forward the whole to 
this Department and the matter will be attended to here. 

Hereafter no warrant can be issued upon a certificate 
which has not the stamp upon it, or the five cents in Post 
Office currency accompanying it. 

Superintendents are requested to be particular, in filling 
out their monthly reports, to state the time and place of 
holding educational meetings during the next three months ; 
also to state the feelings of teachers and others relative to 
District Institutes. 

There is a scrap book kept in the office into which all 
circulars, educational notices, &., are pasted All papers 
of this kind will be gladly received by the Department. 

This scrap book enables us to know what is being done in 
the several counties, more fally than we otherwise could. 


Se 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

16. Questions: Ist. Should a person who is disloyal 

and proclaims his disloyalty be employed as a teacher in our 
schools ? 

2d. Should such a person receive a certificate from the 
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County Superintendent; or if he have one should it not | Secondly. That the fence viewers, upon notice of five days, 


be annulled ? 

ANSWERS: ‘irst. These and similar questions are 
received at this department almost daily, and have hitherto 
been answered by letter. They were answered, or others 
of a similar nature, by the former Superintendent; but 
as they are still presented they will be again answered in the 
Journal. 

The case is clear, that no person who holds and express- 
es disloyal sentiments should have charge of our youth, or 
be allowed by the school officers to come in contact with 
them for a day. His example and his influence must be 
pernicious. Even if he says nothing, particularly, about 
his peculiar views in the presence of his pupils, he may, 
and in a majority of cases will, lead them astray ; and be- 
fore parents are aware of it, they will find their children 
thinking and feeling as their teacher does, as regards his 
duties to the government. 

A still, quiet person, if he holds disloyal sentiments, will 
do much more injury to the youth of a neighborhood than 
will an out-spoken noisy man. Such a one would be 
shunned for his shameless avowal of his traitorous senti- 


ments, while the still, sly man would gain the confidence of | 


his scholars and thus poison their minds. 

Directors should not employ such persons, and if they find 
that they have such a teacher in any of their schools, they 
should dismiss him orsher immediately. 

Secondly, Of course, if a candidate for examination be 
disloyal he should not receive a certificate under any cir- 
cumstances ; and if he be in possession of one of any grade, 
it is the duty of the proper County Superintendent to an- 
nul it. 

Disloyalty is immorality. It is a crime equally against 
the laws of God and man; and no immoral person has a 
right to a license to teach in our public schools and thereby 
contaminate our youth,—those who are soon to control the 
destinies of the nation. 

One of the special duties of the County Superintendency 
is to protect our youth from the imposition of ignorant, 
immoral instructors, While, therefore, they should treat all 
applicants with impartiality and kindness, they should set 
their faces as a flint against those who seek to get into our 
schools only to poison the minds of our children, by disloy- 
al or other immoral sentiments. 

In the case of the dismissal of a teacher by directors, or 
the refusal, or annulment of a certificate by the Superin- 
tendent, there must be proof of disloyalty. A charge must 
be properly presented (unless the officers are personally 
cognizant of the fact) and sustained by testimony sufficiently 
strong and conclusive to convince the proper authority that 
it is founded in truth. Mere rumor, or flying reports, are 
not sufficient authority for such an official act. As disloyalty 
is a high crime, the teacher who is charged with it has a 
right to a hearing, before his certificate is taken from him- 
While our officers should guard, sedulously, our schools from 
all disloyal teaching, they should deal impartially with all, 
letting no political bias or prejudice swerve them from the 
faithful discharge of their duties. 


_ 17. Question. Are directors obliged to build and keep 
in repair fences around their school lot? 


Answer: The School Law is silent upon this subject ; 
the general law of the State for line fences is therefore ap- 
plicable to fences as between school lots and improved farms 
and lots. That law, enacted March 11, 1842, requires :— 


First. That expenses of partition fences between improved 
iands shall be equally borne by both sides, whether said ex- 
penses be for building or repairing said partition fences. 


shall examine any line fence and shall make out a certifi- 
| cate in writing, setting forth whether, in their opinion, the 
fence is sufficient ; and if not, what portion of the expense 
of building or repairing shall be borne by each party. 
Thirdly. If the delinquent party shall not within ten 


| days after a copy of the certificate of the fence viewers shall 


| have been delivered to him, proceed to build or repair the 
| fence, the other party may build or repair it; and he may 
| bring a suit before any justice of the peace against the de- 
linquent party and recover as in other actions for work, la- 
| bor, or service done, or materials found. See Purdon’s 
Digest, page 475 and 486. 
If there be any written contract or agreement between 
the parties relative to the building and repairing of the 
| partition fences, the conditions of the contract or agreement 
| will of course decide the question. 
| 18. Question: Can a teacher that has been employed 
| by the board but who has no certificate but a provisional 
one that has expired by its own limitation, be paid for his 
services by the board ? 
| Answer: The board of directors cannot, in its official 
capacity and from the funds of the district, pay suchs 
| teacher. The provisional certificates are good for one year 
| only, and after the expiration of that time from their date, 
they are of no force whatever, and the persons holding them 
| are no more licensed to teach than those who never had 


| certificates. 








THE THREE TEACHERS. 
AMOS GILBERT. 
A Sketch. 

Amos Gilbert, who departed this life at the resi- 
dence of his brother, Joshua Gilbert, in Bart town- 
ship, Lancaster county, on the 15th of September, 
| 1863, was born in Byberry township, Philadel- 
| phia county, on the 29th of June, 1783. He was 
the son of Jesse and the grandson of Benjamin Gil. 
| bert, both of whom with others of the family were 
taken captive by the Indians in 1780, and carried 
into Canada, from what is now Carbon county in 
this State and near the place where Mauch Chunk, 
the county town, now stands. 

Amos Gilbert’s ancestors were Friends, for which 
society he always entertained a considerable regard, 
though not himself a member. In his eighth year his 
parents removed to Fallowfield township, Chester 
county ; and some years afterwards they finally set 
tled in Lampeter township, Lancaster county, near 
the present village of Smoketown. Ina miserable log 
hut, denominated a school house, in the vicinity of 
the latter place, he pursued his scanty school educs- 
tion, There he studied under a series of the “Irish 
school masters” of that day, till, by one of them of 
the name of Stevenson, he was pronounced fit for 
the calling; and forthwith he set out on his career 
as a teacher of youth. 

He taught his first school in the stone houses 
the Lampeter Friends Meeting House. He married 
in 1807, and soon afterwards proceeded to Adams 
county where some of his relatives had settled. He 
there continued his regular labor as a Teacher, and 
pursued it for several years, mostly at LittlestowD. 
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Afterwards he taught at York, where, in connection 
with Abner Thomas, he established a school on the 
Lancasterian principle, which gained for him con- 
siderable reputation and was doubtles3 one of the 
best schools of the kind in the State. It did not, 
however, prove profitable, but on the contrary in- 
volved its originator in pecuniary difficulty, to the 
extent even of imprisonment for debt for a brief 
period, under the barbarous law then in force. 

About the year 1825 he returned to Lancaster 
county, and taught for several years in the borough 
of Strasburg and at Paradise. 


In 1832 he removed to the city of Lancaster and 
established an educational periodical called “The 
Juvenile Inciter,” to promote a love for intellectual 
culture amongst the young. But the paper, which 
he attended to in connection with teaching, not prov- 
ing remunerative, he removed to Salem in Ohio, 
about the year 1834, where he succeeded well as a 
Teacher for some time, but his little periodical soon 
died. 

After the year 1837 or 1838 he did not teach 
school regularly, but frequently lectured on special 
branches—mostly of Natural Science,—and on vari- 
ous matters of educational interest. He also freely 


contributed to the periodicals of the day, devoted to 
the topics he had most at heart. In this manner was 
his time usefully employed, till four or five years be- 


fore his death; when he returned to Lancaster 
county, making his home with his brother in Bart 
township, but visiting occasionally the hosts of rela- 
tives and friends in this State and Ohio, who always 
hailed his coming with pleasure. 

Thus he spent life’s latter years, going about 
doing good according to his own views of pro- 
priety ;—never entering a household without leav- 
ing some idea worthy of attention. To the young 
he was especially interesting, and few men were bet- 
ter calculated to inspire them with noble resolutions 
and high hopes ; many now owing to him the first 
impulse to attempt all they have since achieved. 


As a Teacher, while he was one of the best of the 
old class of instructors, he had very clear views 
of many of the improvements that have, since his 
day of labor in the school room, distinguished and 
elevated the profession. He exercised his pupils 
regularly in English Composition, when few of his 
patrons even knew the meaning of the term. He 
introduced the study of English Grammar into his 
schools, at a time when it was scarcely embraced in 
the course of a single common day school in the 
country. He was careful, in the teaching of Arith- 
metic, and indeed of every other branch,—to ascer- 
tain that his pupils fully understood not only what 
they were doing, but why and how they did it. Ina 
word, his system was, not to cram the mind with the 
ideas of others and to load the memory with mere 
words, but to expand the powers of the intellect 





and to develop its resources in every direction. If he 

tred at all in this respect, the error perhaps lay in 
a too great disregard for all dogmatic authority, and 
in not sufficiently tasking the verbal memory. 

Few teachers of his generation were so much op- 
posed to corporal punishment, or so fully succeeded 
in dispensing with its infliction, He governed mainly 
by appealing to and acting on those high and noble 
feelings which characterize so large a portion of the 
youth of every class while unsophisticated. 

He was an emancipationist in the widest sense of 
term ; seeking, in all his efforts, not only to abolish 
negro slavery, but every other social evil which re- 
tards the elevation of the human race. 

But it is only as a Teacher that this brief sketch 
has to do with the character of its subject. In his 
other relations, as well to the future as the present, 
he had his peculiarities. Like most men living and 
thinking in advance of their generation, some of these 
attracted to him no little attention, and often sub- 
jected him to misconstruction or to difficulty. But 
the mould of his character was such, that no person- 
al inconvienence or loss ever caused him to swerve 
from what he thought right. To this it may be truly 
added, this where he was fully known few persons 
ever doubted his sincerity, however much they 
might differ from him in opinion; nor can any one 
deny him the praise of having been an ardent lover 
of his kind and an able and faithful Teacher. G. 


Characteristic Letter. 

Not until yesterday, did the March No. of the 
School Journal meet my eyes; and it was a matter 
of regret that such a treat had been so long defer- 
red. During the reading I determined to offer,some 
comments, which, having reference to several articles, 
on different subjects, will of necessity be quite desul- 
tory. 

tn the first place, your article on the “ Legislative 
visit to Millersville,” I do not like a bit,—for, 
“mask it as you may” with “ It shows that the sub- 
ject of general education has, at last, assumed its 
true position in the esteem of law makers,” whatever - 
else it may have been, it was nice recreation for the 
visitors; and though the public should not be greatly 
benefitted by “ four hours” of Normal School obser- 
vation, and 150 Normal School dinners eaten, it will 
be a pleasant theme for visitors and visited to talk 
about. 

The “True Practical,” and “ Like services merit 
like compensation,” are, of themselves, worth the 
annual subscription. I will not trouble you, now, 
with any slight criticisms on those articles ; before 
you have lived out the span allotted to human life 
plus seven other years, your competency to correct 
errors will far exceed any power of mine to suggest ;— 
on your own proposition, so true and so terse, “Al- 
ways above self preservation and support is self re- 
spect.” 

If S. B. McCormick has other thoughts as good as 
those on Reading, he had better send them to the 
public. It needs to be enlightened on several sub- 
jects, in that common sense way of which his article 
is a specimen. Good reading seems about to take its 
proper place in school exercises. It is very vis- 
able in Institute and Lyceum discussions, and even 
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in lectures on Elocution that pauses. intonations, &c., 
should indicate the design of the writer,—that, to do 
justice to the force of his logic, the intensity of his 
eelings, or the beauty and accuracy of his descrip- 
tions, the reader must reason as he reasoned, see as he 
saw and feel as he felt,—in brevity—must be in the 
writer’s mood—wise or witty, grave or gay, or faceti- 
ous, as the case would require were he representing 
his own condition. This can be well illustrated in 
the example of Beoth, the celebrated tragedian :— 
Although he had performed the part, again and 
again, in a popular tragedy, so fully did he realize 
the feelings which Jead to the fatal act which he was 
about to represent, that his fellow performers saw 
ee he was too earnest and determined when the 

readful deed was to be done, and they fled from 
the stage, leaving him alone, sword in hand. 

Why, it causes old, almost worn out, nerves to 
vibrate, oscillate, palpitate, or whatever it is they do, 
almost as they did in youthful days, when so much 
of common sense is observed, as it were, oozing out 
tenes the crevices made by the spirit of progres- 
sion through the seeming impervious crust of con- 
servatism. Long since it was cause sufficient for 
the rejection of truth, that the Scribes and Pharisees 
did not believe. Up to this hour innovation on popu- 
lar usages is deprecated; but there are live men 
and women, and more growing. In due time they 
will mature, if they are furnished with common sense 
nutriment: plant the seed; the culture must de- 
volve upon themselves. 

McVeagh, Vethake, Jenks and Long have, several- 
yy done well; but my hand is too unsteady for more 
than a general expression of approval. They will, 
each, review his essay and make amendments where 
he thinks them needful. Every writer may review 
and criticise his own work better than another can. 

You requested me to write out the particulars of 
an event of years past. I have no objection to task 
my memory, if you can excuse the apparent egotism 
0 Agim the first person singular somewhat promi- 
nent. 

Long disgusted and pained with the old system 
of pauperism which dealt out to poor children, as a 
charity, that which humanity claimed as a right,—I 
drew up a petition to the Legislature, the purport 
of which was a request, that they would substitute 
that system with something that would bring all 
children, without distinction, into the school room 
on exactly equal terms. The Legislature gave it a 
sore | notice ; and at some subsequent session, the 

overnor, in his message, discussed the economical 
aspect of the question pretty freely, showing that it 
was cheaper to prevent crime than to punish it.— 
He did better than that; he argued the inborn 
Right of every human being born into the world to 
have free access to the best means of qualifying him 
for usefulness and happiness, that the wisdom and 
facilities of the time being could furnish. But I am 
before my story. Three meetings were called, the 
petition read and its justice argued. Among those 
who took an active part at Paradise, were David 
Witmer, Joel Lightner and Michael Mussleman: In 
Strasburg, George Hoffman, William Hagee and 
Francis 8. Burrowes: At Lampeter Square, James 
Black, John Rohrer and John Strohm. Do not sup- 
pose that there were none awake to the subject but 
the above named. A lively interest was manifested 

.gnd the petition numerously signed. Now I am 
back. In the integrity of my heart I wrote the 
Governor a congratulatory letter for the part he had 
taken in his official capacity; to which he replied 
in @ manner that would Sate done him honor to day, 
but in a postscript he wrote, “I hope you will con- 





sider this letter confidential.” For certain compliance 
with the injunction and other reasons, I threw it in 
the fire, so that no man knoweth its contents to this 
day. Iwas too green at that time to know, that a 
politician cannot afford to have his sentiments known 
until he knows they have the approval of his party. 

The petition was forwarded to the session of 
1824-5, and I believe Wolf was the Governor al- 
luded to. 

What was the state of th'ngs prior to the advent 
of the pauper system I know not; but it may be 
pleasant and profitable to the promotors of educa. 
tion to learn that the first movement (so far as is 
known to the writer) for Common Schools was made 
not ten nor twenty, but thirty-five years in the past. 

Aug. 1860. Amos GILBERT. 


JOHN J. ZERCHEH, 
Obituary. 

Again we have heard approaching the feet of 
those that bring sad tidings. Close upon the news 
of Prof. Weaver’s death comes that of Joun J, 
Zercuer,—another of the most valuable teachers in 
Lancaster county. When we saw him last, about 
two weeks before his death, he was full of life and 
hope, and plans of usefulness in the future ; but the 
chill breath of the destroying Angel has extinguish- 
ed that shining light, and “the places that knew him 
will know him no more forever.” We saw him on 
his last visit to Lancaster, when he made an engage- 
ment to meet us in a few days. He did not come 
on the day agreed upon, and we were soon after 
shocked at learning from an obituary notice in the 
columns of the Express, why the engagement was 
unfulfilled. 

The death of Mr. Zercuer occurred August 23, 
at Conestoga Centre, in the 3lst year of his age, 
after a short illness. His disease was typhoid fever 
of a malignant type, contracted, it is thought, dur- 
ing the week which he spent on the battle field of 
Gettysburg, ministering to the wounded. 

Mr. Zercher worked on a farm until he was about 
16 years of age. He had no previous educational 
advantages, beyond what the country schools of that 
period afforded. He then attended the Mount Joy 
Academy one session, and immediately afterwards 
commenced teaching in Conestoga township, Lan- 
caster county (where also he was born), and there 
continued in that employment till the time of his 
decease. 

In the large circle of friends and acquaintances in 
that section of the county,—from the youth to the 
aged,—his death leaves a painful void which will 
not soon be filled. He was a plain honest man of 
sterling worth, who loved his God, his country and 
his calling. He was an earnest worker in the Great 
Cause. “What his hand found to do, he did with 
his might.” This rendered him invaluable to the 
community in which he lived, and to the educational 
cause throughout the county. 

He was a student-teacher. Possessing a large 
fund of information, characterized by an ardent 
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thirst for knowledge, conscientious in the perform- 
ance of duty, and endowed with strong common 
sense,—he was most successful in the profession to 
which his life was devoted. The educational move- 
ment in the county had his warmest support and its 
teachers his cordial co-operation. Though other 
employments would have been more lucrative, he 
preferred that of teaching, because in it he could do 
most good. 

He was always one of the strongest advocates of 
the Institute, both district and county, fully appre- 
ciating the value of these mutual improvement as- 
sociations if properly conducted. He was chairman 
of the committee appointed to draw up the report 
on District and County Institutes, which was pub- 
lished in the June number of the Journal. Those 
of our teachers who were present at the last meet- 
ing of the County Institute will recall the familiar 
form of our lamented friend, and his common sense 
“talks” on Physiology,—a branch of study in which 
he was much interested. 

He was literally a self-made man,—industrious, 
energetic, and strictly temperate, both by precept 
and in practice. He did not seem to know the 


meaning of the phrase “I cannot do it”,—at least 
to the extent of deterring from the attempt to ac- 
complish whatever was right and necessary; and he 
was always ready to work for the improvement of 
himself and those engaged with him in the educa- 


tional cause. 

While to our finite minds his death seems much 
too early, it was doubtless in God’s own good time. 
It may well be a peaceful sleep to him, for he did 
not live in vain. Let others emulate his virtues 
and the intelligent, self-sacrificing industry which 
was one of the prominent features in his manly 
character. M. 


ELIAS B, WEAVER. 
In Memoriam. 

Elias Bowman Weaver, late Professor of Natural 
Science, in the State Normal School at Millersville, 
was born in East Earl township, Lancaster county, 
Pennsylvania, on the first day of February, 1831; 
and died at the residence of his father-in-law, Thos. 
Hambleton, near Russellville, Chester county, Pa., 
on the sixth day of August, 1863. At the time of 
his death, he was therefore a little over thirty-two 
years of age. 

Jonathan Weaver, still resides at the same place 
where his son was born. He is a plain unassuming 
farmer, of German descent,—his ancestors having 
tome from Switzerland,—and a Mennonite by per- 
suasion. It was never Mr. Weaver's intention to 
make Elias a scholar; and if the opposition he offer- 
ed to his son’s efforts to obtain knowledge was less 
than would have been the case with others of his 
sect, it was more owing to the mildness of his dis- 
Position than to any high regard he had for educa- 





tion. His wish probably was, to have him learn just 
enough to enable him to transact the simple busi- 
ness of a farm, and then to see him adopt the cus- 
toms and the faith of his ancestors, and settle down 
to earn an honest livelihood by a life of hard work. 
But Providence had other duties for him to per- 
form. 

From 1831 to 1842, the writer of this memoir pos- 
sesses no positive knowledge of what transpired at 
the home of Jonathan Weaver; but in the winter 
of the later year, we find young Weaver attending 
a public school about a mile from his father’s house, 
taught by his cousin, J. B. Good. From Mr. Good 
we have learned some particulars concerning his 
character, tastes and studies, at this time. He could 
scarcely speak a word of English, but was able to 
read and write a little, and had advanced in Pike’s 
Arithmetic as far as Simple Reduction. He was 
rather tall for his age, somewhat awkward, very 
modest and quiet, and not fond of play. “His 
head,” says Mr. Good, “even then seemed almost 
disproportionately large for his body, and there was 
at times a spark of intelligence in his eye, which I 
scarcely ever saw equalled in any other person.” 

Under the instruction of Mr. Good, Elias soon 
grew passionately fond of figures, and it was not 
long before he had worked through his old Arithme- 
tic. His father was unwilling to purchase more ad- 
vanced Mathematical works for him, and his teacher 
very kindly furnished him with Bonnycastle’s Men- 
suration, Davies’ Algebra, and Gummere’s Survey- 
veying,—all of which he mastered very rapidly.— 
While pursuing these branches of Mathematical 
Science, he commenced, in company with two other 
boys, the study of English Grammar; but the 
teacher, knowing the prejudice against this study in 
the neighborhood, was accustomed to hear their les- 
sons after school hours, when the other pupils were 
dismissed, 


Elias was fortunate in being able to attend Mr. 
Good’s school for three winters; and he always at- 
tributed to his instruction not only the substance of 
much of his varied knowledge, but, what is of more 
value, the znspzration that led him to acquire it.— 
During these winters, we have the best authority for 
saying that he was very regular in his attendance 
at school, no inclemency of the weather preventing 
him from going; he never joined in any of the little 
tricks or intrigues sometimes practiced by school 
boys; he was modest but manly; he could be im- 
plicitly trusted ; and while others were at play, he 
would be at work upon his lessons,—mostly engaged 
in solving mathematical problems, for which he al- 
ways had great fondness. 

At the age of eighteen or nineteen, against the 
quiet opposition of his parents, Mr. Weaver made 
application to become the teacher of the same school 
in which he had himself been so profitably taught, 
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and was successful. Commencing thus, his career as 
a teacher, he continued to teach in the public 
schools of the neighborhood for several years, using 
much of the money obtained in this way to purchase 


books. By this means he accumulated quite a libra- | 


ry, and spent all his spare time in reading and study. 


In January, 1853, was held in Fulton Hall in the 
city of Lancaster, the first Teachers’ Institute in 
Lancaster county. It continued in session a week. 
The writer of this memoir was one of the Instruc- 
tors at that Institute, and he well remembers a tall 
young man, with a high broad forehead, who was 
constant in attendance, always occupied a front seat, 
and with note-book in hand, seemed to be intent 
upon gathering all the knowledge that was commu- 
nicated. It was Elias B. Weaver. The following 
summer found him a student at the Marietta Aca- 
demy, located in the borough of Marietta, Lancas- 
ter county. He remained at this Institution as a 
student-teacher, during the two succeeding terms, 
or until the Academy closed upon the election of 
its Principal to the office of Superintendent of 
schools for Lancaster county. Mr. Weaver then 
became Principal of the High School in New Hol- 
land, and in 1855 attended the first session of the 
Normal Institute at Millersville. The following 


winter he taught at Christiana, and in the spring of 
1856, was elected Assistant Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the Normal School at Millersville, then 


permanently established; which position he con- 
tinued to fill until 1859, when he was elected Pro- 
fessor of Natural Sciences in the same Institution. 
This office he held at the time of his death. 

Bearing to Prof. Weaver the intimate relations 
of Teacher, and Associate Teacher, during ten years 
of varied experience, the writer feels that he has 
claims to speak of him as a scholar, as a teacher, 
and as a man. 

As a general scholar, Prof. Weaver had few su- 
periors among the men of his age. He seems to have 
been sufficiently self-taught to be original, and yet 
sufficiently dependent upon the teaching of others to 
render his knowledge correct in matter and proper in 
form. He could read Latin and French, and had 
studied some Greek. He was well versed in the Ger- 
man Language and Literature, and had made some 
translations from celebrated German writers. Since 
his election to the chair of Natural Science in the 
Normal School, he had devoted all his time to Bota- 
ny, Zoology, Geology, Chemistry, and that class of 
studies; acquainted himself fully with the text-books 
in use upon these subjects; and made very respec- 
table progress in the study of nature in her own do- 

_main. He was a subscriber for various publications 
upon Natural Science ; was a member of the Linn- 
wan Society of Lancaster City and County and had 
read contributions before it; and had commenced 
the preparation of an Herbarium, and was making 
collections of insects and minerals, for himself. But 





his forte all the time was Mathematics, and it only 
does him justice to say, that he was a profound 
Mathematician, Few men understood abstruse 
Mathematical principles better, or could solve more 
difficult Mathematical problems, than he. 

It is difficult to name specifically the elements 
that go to make up the character of a good teacher, 
These elements are so combined and sointeract upon 
one another, that wrong inferences are apt to be 
drawa from the prominent presentation of any one 
element by itself. Nevertheless, this sketch would 
be very incomplete, if nothing was to be said in it 
concerning Prof. Weaver’s character as a teacher, 
A stranger visiting one of Prof. Weaver's classes 
would probably not have been impressed with any 
remarkable manifestations of teaching skill. He 
was naturally very modest and so much wanting in 
self-confidence, that he never could preserve him. 
self from embarrasment when talking or teaching be. 
fore an audience. His thoughts at such times were 
apt to become confused and his language inelegant, 
But when alone with his class, few teachers mani- 
fested more ability and skill. He was a thorough 
workman. Completely master himself of what he 
taught, he insisted upon having exact recitations, 
If his explanations were sometimes imperfect in 
expression they were never lacking in point.— 
His best commendation is that he made thorough 
scholars. It was Prof. Weaver's custom to make 
careful preparation to meet his classes; and it 
might be remarked that no good teaching can be 
done without it. He felt that something more was 
dne his pupils than merely to hear them recite the 
matter of text books. He strove to inspire them 
with a love of learning; and with this view, frequent 
ly lifted their thoughts above the forms usually pre- 
scribed for school iustruction. Prof. Weaver was 
always busy—no man could be more industrious 
in study. He took very little exercise, and allowed 
little rest. He seemed to desire knowledge for its 
own sake ; but whenever he learned something nev, 
he could hardly content himself until he had com 
municated it to his pupils. His sense of justice, in 
the treatment of his pupils was a marked character- 
istic. He was strictly impartial. He had particu 
lar friends among his pupils, but no friendship was 
ever known to warp his judgment. He never failed 
to give credit for good conduct when deserved, or 
withhold it when not merited. On the whole, it 
perhaps ought not to be claimed that Prof. Weaver 
was a brilliant teacher; but the thousands of pt 
pils who were instructed by him would willing 
testify that he did his work well, that he dealt wi 
them fairly, and that he was industrious, earnest, 
and able. 

Prof. Weaver had noenemies. He lived at peacé 
with all men. For strife and debate, he had no taste. 
He lived a quiet and retired life—did not like to be 
made conspicuous ; and yet, among his friends, he 
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was lively, and oftentimes even would surprise a 
company with a witty sally or a pun. He was a 
friend of Temperance, and a warm opposer of the 
wrongs inflicted on the regro slaves of the South.— 
He was probably at heart a non-resistant, although 
he said but little about the doctrine of non-resist- 
ance since the beginning of the present war. He 
was heard to remark very earnestly, a short time be- 
fore his death, upon handling a musket with a fixed 
bayonet, that he “would rather be shot dead than to 
run that bayonet through anenemy.” His religious 
belief was probably the simple faith of his ancestors, 
—modified, it may be, somewhat by reading, study, 
and associations. Ass man, he was above reproach, 
and those only who knew him best, are able to judge 
how much society has lost by his early death. 

A few weeks before his death, Prof. Weaver had 
accompanied a committee to Gettysburg, with stores 
for the wounded soldiers. He was unwell upon his 
return, but got better again. Against the advice 
of friends, he worked a few days in the harvest field ; 
but still did not feel quite well. As if knowing 
what was to happen, he settled up his accounts and 
put his worldly affairs in order. He contemplated 
a visit to the sick and wounded in the hospital at 
York, but when about to start, he found himself un- 
able to leave his bed. His disease was Congestion 
of the Brain, attributable doubtless to excitement 
and over study. His sufferings were very intense ; 
but he was conscious of his approaching end and 
entirely resigned to it; though he expressed great 
solicitude for the welfare of those dearest to him.— 
His sickness only lasted a few days; and he died, 
leaving a widow, a child, and a large number of 
friends, to mourn his loss. J.P. W. 

Oct. 15, 1863. 








Original Communications. 
NOTES BY THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 

On the morning of the 15th of September, I found 
myself at Orwell Hill, in Bradford county, whither 
Ihad gone to spend a few days in attending a Teach- 
ers’ Institute, to be conducted by O. J. Chubbuck 
Esq., the Superintendent of that county. 

The number in attendance was not large; but it 
should be taken into the account, that there are five 
meetings of this kind held in this county each fall,— 
this being the one for about six or seven of the 
north-western townships only. Those present, of 
whom there were forty or fifty, were active, energetic 
young men and women, most of them being young 
teachers, and a large proportion females. The daily 
exercises were class-drills, conducted by Mr. Chub- 
buck, or some one of the older and more experienc- 
ed teachers present. These drills were conducted 
upon the plan of a school, except that time was 
given at the close of each for a short discussion, 
upon the topics that had been under consideration. 








In the evening the house was well filled and those 
present listened to an interesting lecture delivered 
by Prof. Coffin, and some remarks addressed par- 
ticularly to teachers, by the Superintendent. 

Just six years had elapsed since the first Institute 
ever held in Bradford county was held at this same 
place. At that first meeting, there were one hun- 
dred and fifty teachers in regular attendance. Now 
there were but ten of those one hundred and fifty pre- 
sent. Where were the one hundred and forty? Gone, 
many of them into other business, or to other sec- 
tions of the country. Gone, many of them to defend 
their country against the suicidal hands of traitors. 
Gone, many of them to that land whence no traveler 
returns. These facts-present subjects for solemn 


meditation. 
On the 24th of the same month, I took my seat in 


a car of one of the trains bound for Pittsburg over 
the Pennsylvanis Central Railroad, having in view 
attendance upon an Institute to be held at Big Run, 
Juniata county, upon the 25th and 26th. Onward 
were we drawn by the locomotive, up the river, 
and across the river, and still up the Susquehanna, 
to the coming in of the Juniata; then up that his- 
toric stream to Patterson, opposite Mifflin, dashing 
past Perrysville, the station where I wished to get 
off. I was on the “Fast line,” and it could not stop 
a half minute even for the sake of accommodation. 
So I was under the necessity of hiring a boy to take 
me back to the home of Siperintendent Zimmerman. 

On the following morning, we started early for the 
Institute, and arrived at the place at about half-past 
nine, where we found two teachers. Noon came, 
but teachers did not come. In the afternoon there 
were enough pesent to commence the exercises, At 
evening the school house was tolerably well filled.— 
On Saturday a few more teachers were present, but 
the number in attendance was small. The Superin- 
tendent was much discouraged ; still those present 
were eager to learn and appeared to be engaged and 
zealous in their work. The principal reason for the 
slim attendance was, undoubtedly, the fact, that a 
great political mass meeting was held within four 
miles of the place, upon the first day of the Insti- 
tute, and the farmers and many of the teachers at- 
tended that meeting. 

The meeting was too short to do much good; 
those who did not attend the first day, concluded 
that it was hardly worth while to come eight or ten 
miles for a part of one day. At this place I most 
unexpectedly found an old acquaintance, or rather 
she found me, in the person of a lady to whom I had 
given a certificate as teacher some eighteen years 
before. Such meetings with old friends are as green 
spots in our lives. They enable us to live over, 
many times, some of our happiest days. 

Saturday evening, just at sunset, I again took 
passage on the “ fast train” for Altoona, where I in- 
tended to spend the Sabbath. This is comparatively 
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a new town, having sprung up since the erection in 
the place of the machine shops of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company. Monday morning found me 
passing over the mountains ;—through deep cuts, 
across high embankments, round sharp “ horse-shoe” 
bends, up steep grades into dark gloomy tunnels, over 
frightful chasms, among coal mines and iron mines, 
along little mountain streams and down still steeper 
inclined planes, we go until we arrive at Johnstown, 
in Cambria county. Here, I spent the day in visit- 
ing the schools of the borough, transacting some 
business with the directors and in inspecting the 


great iron works. 
The people of Johnstown are doing much for their 


schools, which appeared to be in a flourishing condi- 
tion so far as I could judge by spending but a few 
moments ineach. There are several able and ex- 
perienced teachers in charge of their schools. 

At seven o'clock, P. M., several of the teachers 
with myself, took the “slow line” for Wilmore, a 
little town on the side of the mountain about four- 
teen miles from Johnstown, at which place the 
County Institute was to have commenced on Mon- 
day; but as all the teachers, except three or four, 
concluded that there would be nothing done the first 
day they also concluded to not come till Tuesday.— 
This is a strange way of doing business that some 
people have, not teachers exclusively either. Noth- 
ing will be done the first day of course, if there are 
none present to do it. But why should the first day 


be lost? Why should not teachers be present at 
the very time that the first session should com- 


mence? When the Institute is to continue but 
three days, is not the time short enough, even if 
the whole of it be used? 

The organization of the Institute was completed 
on Monday evening, and Tuesday morning the teach- 
ers commenced their work in good earnest, with 8. 
B. McCormick as chairman. It was decided to have 
the day sessions wholly given up to class-drills,—a 
plan which I believe has not been very rigidly ad- 
hered to in this county before. The Superintendent 
and the different teachers conducted these with pro- 
fit to the teachers and interest to the audience.— 
Tuesday evening was devoted to discussions and a 
lecture by the State Superintendent, and the house 
was filled with attentive hearers. 

The number of teachers in attendance was quite 
large, and all appeared anxious for improvement.— 
Cambria has many able, devoted teachers, who are 
doing a good work for the cause of education. Mr. 
Congdon, the County Superintendent, is doing all he 


can to improve the schools. + * 
Oct. 1863. 


> 


‘- PRACTICAL METHODS IN ARITHMETIC.—NO, 3. 
As a general thing, pupils are deficient in the 


“ Multiplication Table.” The drill on the table most 
common in our schools, is, to learn to “say” the 
table in rotation,—as, “ three times one are three ;” 


“three times two are six ;” “three times three are 
nine,” &c. Quite often pupils are taught to recite 
the table backwards, that is from three tzmes twelve 
to three times one. 

Committing the table in such a way is of little 
practical use. When the pupil comes to apply the 
table to the work of Multiplication, he finds that 
everything goes slow, and mistakes are common.— 
He finds, when he sits down to multiply 378941 
3 6 95 by 7, that he is put to much trouble by the 
“ disorder” of the digits in the Multiplicand. “Seven 
times one are seven ; seven times two are fourteen; 
seven times three are twenty-one ; seven times four 
are twenty-eight; seven times five are thirty-five.” 
By this long mental process only is the pupil sure, 
that “seven times five are thirty-five.” 

The Multiplication Table must be committed to 
memory, independent of any association depending 
on “ order,” or any process of “ counting,”—as, three 
times one arethree ; three times two are three more; 
three, four, five, six, §c. 

For beginners write on the board: 

7} Commence by asking the following ques- 
tions : 

“Tf I take eight one time, how much 
will IT have?” Pupils.—* Hight.” “Six? 
Pupils.— “ Six.”—“‘ Seven ?” Pupils.— 
“ Seven.” 

9) Teacher. “If you should take ¢wo marbles out 
of a box, once, how many would you take out ?” 

Pupils. “Two.” 

T. “If you should take ¢wo marbles out of a box 
twice, how many would you take out ?” 

P. “Fem.” 

T. “If you should take four marbles from a box, 
once, how many would you take out ?” 

P. “Four.” 

T. “If you should take them out twice, how 
many would you take out ?” 

P. “Eight.” 

T. “You see I have written on the board, evght, 
six, three, five, two, four, seven and nine, in a pet- 
pendicular row, and on the right a brace and the 
figures one and two. Now I want you to take the 
figure eight once, and then take it twice, Be care- 
ful to remember what you have when you take eight 
twice, so you can tell as quick as you can speak.— 
Study the nine, the seven, the four and all the row 
in the same way, until you can tell as quick as any 
scholars in school. 

Copy these figures on your slates, and study hard, 
| for I wish to give you a new figure at the next 
| lesson.” 
| At the recitation, the teacher will point from the 
| digit two to any digit in the perpendicular line, and 

have the pupils answer thus: Supposing the pointer 
| falls on the digit four, the pupils merely say evght. 
That is four taken two times is equal to edght. Care 
' must be taken that the digits in the perpendicular 


1, 2. 
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row do not remain in the same order; and it is 
therefore a good plan to have them put down in 
several ways for study, as: 


9) 2) ) 


1, 2. 


—— 


1, 2. 











2 
5 
7 
4 
6 
3 
8 


J J 4) 

Before allowing the pupil to take the digits “ three 
times,” the teacher must cause the pupil to study 
and practice, until great rapidity is attained in the 
multiplication; otherwise the pupil gets a poor 
standard of success,—that of correctness merely.— 
Rapidity is of much practical value; and when this 
idea is impressed on the mind of the learner, he will 
continue to study these practical exercises, so long 
as he sees that he is gaining in time, and the 
teacher will seldom find him sitting idle, with the 
excuse that his “lesson is learned.” 

After drill and study as high as the “ fives,” unite 
the processes of Multiplication and Addition, in this 
manner : 

The teacher, or a pupil, points out the 
digits to be multiplied, the pupil gives 
the proper product, and says, “ — and 
two are ——,” —in this manner : 

The pointer is placed on the digit 
nine,—the multiplication being two,— 
/ the pupil says “ezghteen and two are 

twenty.” Pointer on sex, the pupil says, “twelve 
and two are fourteen.” 

For practical purposes in drill, the multiplier 
need run no higher than the digit nzne, and so with 
the digits of the multiplicand and the numbers to be 
added written to the left of the perpendicular 
column. 

As has been suggested before, care must be taken 
in the use of the pornter, when the class recites in 
concert. The pupils when answering together should 
not be allowed to speak until the pointer is taken 
from the board as a szgnal. 

After some progress has been made in the table, 
various interesting methods may be introduced, in 
order to keep up the interest of the class. 

First method : Let one pupil point out the digits 
in the perpendicular row, let another speak the 
digit to be added, and such pupils answer as the 
teacher may name. John points out the digit seven, 
eight being the multiplier; the teacher calls on 
Charles, who answers “fifty-six ;” James says “and 
seven ?” Charles answers, “ staty-three.” 

Second method : The teacher points out the digits 
in the multiplier, multiplicand and the numbers to 
be added; each pupil writes down the result of each 
combination, and-is to take no notice of what any 
other pupil may write. After a number of combi- 
nations has been pointed out, the class may read the 











results, in rotation, thus showing up any errors that 
may have been made. 

Third method : The pupil points for himself; the 
remainder of the class write down any errors made. 
John goes to the board and points, seven and six, 
and says, “forty-two,” then points to nine for addi- 
tion, and says, “forty-nine.” Again he combines, 
as nine, four and seven, and gives the result as 
“ fifty-three.” The pupils write on their slates, 9 X 4 
+7=53. John points, six, ecght and five, giving 
the result as “jiftyfour.” The pupils write on their 
slates, 6 X 8-+- 5= 54, 

After John has been sufficiently exercised, the 
errors made by him are noticed and corrected, and 
another of the class is called on to combine, while 
the class wateh and note any mistakés. 

Fourth method: The pupils can use any of the 
digits ; the class recites “‘in order;” the first may 
say, “eight, four, thirty-two, and seven?” The 
second answers, “thirty-nine ; then puts the ques- 
tion, “nine, ecght,” to the next, who answers, 
“ seventy-two,” and says to the next, “and nine?” 
who answers “ezghty-one.” Whenmistakes are made, 
the next one in the class may correct them before 
proceeding, or the mistake may pass until correeted 
by some pupil of the class. 


Special drill should be had on the higher digits. 
As the majority of mis- 
takes in multiplication oc- 
curs in the higher digits, 

8 each of the above digits 
should be used as multiplier, multiplicand and num- 
ber to be added. 

The oldest pupils in our schools, that have not 
had such drill as described above, will be greatly 
benefitted by an exercise of this kind on the higher 
digits, as often as twice a week, until they become 
rapid and correct in computation. 

When the pupils have mastered the table in the 
manner presented, numbers may be given out for 
them to multiply, as, 96,446,783 by 6. A minute's 
explanation and the thing is understood, and a cor- 
rect result will be given. 

In teaching beginners what to put dewn, and what 
to carry, no trouble will arise, if Addition in col- 
umns has been attended to properly; but if a diffi- 
culty should arise, as is often the case, have such 
pupils as do not wholly comprehend the manner of 
“carrying,” write the result obtained by the first 
multiplication by itself; thus in this example, 5486 
to be multiplied by 7. The first combination gives 
42: the pupil writes the result on his slate and sepa- 
rates the wnzts from the tens, thus 4 | 2; being in- 
structed to write down the two, and to add or carry 
the four on the left of the vertical line. 

After the multiplication of numbers by a single 
digit is well understood, give out lessons in Addi- 
tion and Multiplication combined. The teacher 
gives out, 


9 
9,7,8,6: 4 9, 6, 8, 7. 
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Revo.utionary War, ~ by 7. 





———e 


The impropriety of having pupils present to wit- 


The pupils have to prepare an example from their | ness the trial, was suggested, but to this sugges. 


lettered table, each column sixteen figures in number. 
The example is to be added and the sum or answer 


multiplied by seven. 
The greatest obstacle to overcome in making pu- 


| 


| 


pils “practical” in these exercises, is the wrong Pe 
idea, that because they can multiply and add cor- the effect upon their minds, produced by hearing 
rectly, there is no farther need of study. The teacher charges prefer red against their teacher, would be at- 
will often find pupils who say they “have got the | tended with the worst results to themselves; that when 


lesson,” when it is like sitting under the hand of a 
dentist to hear them recite ! 

Keeping the class on a digit until rapidity as well 
as correctness is gained, is the best general method 
to overcome this common habit of awkward slowness. 








Erie, Pa., Oct. 1863. H. S. Jonzgs. 
NOTES FROM THE JOURNAL OF A COUNTY SUPER- 
INTENDENT.—NO. 3. 


Mountain Scuoor House, September, 1863. 

“Dear Sir: You will please 2 at our school 
house one week from to-day at 10 o’clock,a.m. The 
Board of Directors meet, then and there. A seri- 
ous difficulty has occurred in the school, and we 
want your assistance. Don’t fail to attend, as the 


disturbance is a serzows one. ALB. 
Secretary Board Directors.” 


The above “ notice” was received by “ due course 
of mail,” and arrangements were made to meet the 
call. To do this an entire change in our programme 
was necessary. The distance, to and from the 
mountain school, was two score miles and more; 
but the case was pressing, and we must go. 

Not only the Board of Directors had met there ; 
the entire community had assembled to witness the 
proceedings. Men and women who had not seen 
the inside of a school house for years, occupied 
prominent seats that day. The pupils comprising 
the school were there, too, and they were listening 
with eager ears to the warm discussions—pro and 
con—that were indulged in by the excited crowd. 
The accused party—the teacher—was present, and 
as might be expected, heard things about the school 
and about himself that were anything else but flat- 


tering. 
Seated at the teacher’s desk was a lawyer—a 


newly fledged “limb of the law.” And spread out 
before him were Purdon, papers and pamphlets, 
which looked quite formidable, indeed. This “ At- 
torney and counselor” was deeply engaged. A di- 
gest of the “school law and decisions” claimed his 
attention ; nor did he, for a moment, condescend to 
notice the noise and confusion around. No barris- 
ter ever wore honors and “kept his dignity” better 
than did our friend the lawyer. 

The hour of 10 o’clock arrived, and the house was 
..““ called to order” by the president of the Board, 
who also stated the object of the meeting. <A “bill 
of indictment” had been found against the teacher 
by a grand jury of “ mothers,” who did not want to 
see their darlings punished by the teacher. 








tion, “Mr. Barrister” filed his objections. “May 
it please the honorable court” said he—“we wish 
to retain the pupils as important witnesses in this 
case.” It was argued, on the opposite, that it would 
not only be improper for the children to remain, but 


| anything was said, in the hearing of children, dispar- 


aging of the teacher, they would lose confidence in 
him, and consequently would receive no benefit from 
his instructions. But the “Court”—(the Board of 
Directors)—heeded the lawyer’s objections, and the 
children were permitted to remain. 


The indictment was read—from which we learned 
that the teacher was charged with inflicting punish- 
ments, “sundry and severe,” upon several pupils 
under his charge. After a patient hearing of the 
case,and an eloquent harangue from the lawyer, it was 
decided by the “ Court” that the teacher was neither 
harsh nor severe; that his pupils were at all times 
governed mildly though firmly; that the humanity of 
the teacher was clearly manifested by his refusing 
to inflict Corporeal punishment,—simply detaining 
the pupils offending, after school hour, that he might 
remonstrate with them in private, and not in the 
presence of his school. 

It was now the teacher’s time to speak, which he 
did as follows :— 


“ My Frienps :—This has been a sad day for me, 
although I stand acquitted before you of the charges 
preferred against me. It is sad for me to know, that 
all my kind invitations to you to visit my school 
have not been accepted ; that my pupils and myself 
have remained unnoticed by you until the present, 
Love for your children—love for the cause of educa- 
tion—love for the best interest of your race—was not 
strong enough to induce you to leave your homes 
for one howr, and spend that short time in this 
school room. Your actions plainly said that you 
did not realize that you had any interest here, what- 
ever. But what dol see to-day? Youare all here; 
the old and young are here ;—and for what? Have 
you come to assist me in my arduous labors for the 
welfare of your children? Are you here to speak 4 
word of encouragement to the teacher or the taught? 
Not by any means. An idle rwmor has disturbed 
your quiet; a false alarm has brought you here to 
wreak your vengeance on me. But I can for 
give all this; I am not complaining of self. Itis 
sad, however, to know that to crush a teacher, % 
whole community will come together, and even call 
in the aid of the legal profession; while to assist 6 
teacher to rise, not one of you will turn a hand!!! 
You have had this trial—if I may call it such— 
proceeded with in the most public manner. Your 
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children and my pupils have been compelled to lis- 
ten 'to denunciations of the teacher, who loves them 
and whom, I flatter myself, they love. Their hearts 
have been prejudiced against one whom they looked 
up to, as a friend and assistant. You have taken 
their confidence away, and while you as parents con- 
tinue to speak and act as you have done to-day, who 
will restore this lost confidence? Will your chil- 
dren have confidence in my successor? Parents! 
what you have done in this matter, may require years 
to correct. I freely forgive you for your treatment 
of myself; and may God forgive you for the great 
wrong you have, this day, done to your children.” 

That short plain speech from the teacher had the 
desired effect. The parents saw the matter in a 
new light. Heartily ashamed for what they had 
done, they resolved to do better; and as they wen- 
ded their way that day, to their homes, they were a 
wiser if not a sadder community. 

Never should a parent speak condemnatorily of a 
teacher in the presence of a child. No one can es- 
timate the evil done, by thoughtless or bitter words 
respecting the teacher. The confidewce of achild 
isa holy thing ; destroy it not. Bacca. 
Oct. 19th, 1863. 

TT 


WORK FOR DISTRICT INSTITUTES. 

In various sections of our State some disappoint- 
ment has been experienced by the friends of educa- 
tion, in reference to the working of District Insti- 
tutes. There has been a great want of interest 
manifested in many places, both in their organiza- 
tion, and, even when convened, in the success of their 
operations. Now, as there has appeared to the 
writer one very prominent cause of this failure, he 
will take the liberty of presenting it, and of accom- 
panying the statement with some suggestions as to 
effective means of removing the obstruction. 

The sameness that has characterized the exercises 
as faras observed, is the cause alluded to. We have 
on these occasions conformed to an order similar to 
that exhibited by the drills that have for a long 
time been familiar to our teachers. We have had 
exercises in Reading, as well as those in Orthogra- 
phy, Arithmetic, (written and mental) Grammar and 
Geography. Now, these specimens of the work of 
Institutes have become stereotyped; and when our 
teachers assemble on the occasions referred to,— 
A, is expected to be furnished with a number of copies 
of some popular reading book, to give instruction in 
that exercise; B will undoubtedly be posted in some 
system of Penmanship, in very general use (such as 
Potter and Hammond’s for instance), and will call 
on the members to go through the motions of a writ- 
ing performance ; © comes tothe arena provided with 
Arithmetics readily found in most of our schools— 
they might be Stoddard’s or Brook’s, or, a half 
dozen others. From these, certain portions of either 
branch are expected to be illustrated and explain- 








ed by the class called upon. Perhaps, to give some 
variety to the performance, our instructor on the 
present occasion may take the liberty of skipping 
over the Ox question, the Calf question—or, to 
come to Mental Arithmetic—the Hound Question, 
the Time question, and even the Bear, Wolf and 
Sheep question! In this manner D, E, F, G and 
H might present their several exercises, and each 
one of the ladies or gentlemen having parts assign- 
ed, might call on the respective classes to illustrate 
the different branches of scholastic learning to be 


brought forward. 
It will readily be perceived, that although such a 


system of Institute work might be very acceptable 
to most teachers for a time, yet, after a period of 
some months, the teachers having faithfully given 
their time every two weeks to the task, it will, at 
length, become tedious and at last insupportably 
dull :—to say nothing of certain amateur teachers, 
who have always been a clog on the profession, and 
who, when the period shall have arrived for them to 
conduct a recitation, inform the audience that they 
are “not prepared,”—in truth, they “ have not even 
thought on the subject since it was assigned to 
them.” I say, excluding this class of teachers 
from all connection with an enterprise of vast mo- 
ment, there is something in the manner of conduct- 
ing District Institutes that is adapted to discourage 
even the true teacher! The question, Cuz bono? is 
continually coming up. Honest and faithful teach- 
ers perceive that they have been devoting many 
days of their precious time to an institution, from 
which they have not yet been able to see practical 
results that will justify such an expenditure. There 
evidently often appears to such, a want of practical 
benefit in the very tasks which they have repeated- 
ly been told, are designed to qualify them for their 
daily work in the school room. Such teachers very 
naturally inquire, ‘Have the lessons I have heard, 
enabled me to introduce any effective improvement 
in my manner of conducting reading classes ?—such 
as, one that may help me to break up a monotonous 
style of reading, or one that will assist in distingush- 
ing emphasis, proper modulations and inflections 
of voice?” If such things have been learned at In- 
stitutes, they’ are practical in their character, and 
they are worth all the time spent in acquiring them. 
Otherwise, the results obtained are only so many 
memorials of wasted time. 

“Ts improvement in orthography expected to 
come from the exercises to which I have listened ? 


| Or, has the fact been prominently presented that the 


use of spelling book columns for oral exercise (ex- 
cept as an occasional one) amounts to nothing, or 
next to nothing! That what is really wanted in 
spelling, is the capacity to do such spelling as will 
be required of every one when he or she is no 
longer to spell in classes from spelling books, or, 
even hard words selected for the occasion, at an 
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Institute; but when the speller must put letters si- 
lently together with pen in hand, as in the composi- 
tion of a letter, a note, an advertisement, an ad- 
dress or of any instrument of writing?” 

Now abundant experience has shown that the 
great mass of oral spelling, yet to be found in a 
large majority of our schools, does not make the 
pupils proficients in orthography as a practical 
branch of learning,—such # one as may be brought 
into daily use when we leave school. As testimony 
to this assertion, we need only refer to the many let- 
ters daily seen, handsomely executed as to penman- 
ship, but, in which many of the most common words 
are shamefully misspelled. 

When institutes shall have brought forward in 
their teachings some practicable remedies for these 
failures, they will deserve well of the community. 
But until this is done, teachers will find occasion to 
question the benefits to be derived from the means 
hitherto employed for improving either teachers or 
pupils in the act of spelling. 

Perhaps no branch of learning so utterly fails in 
accomplishing its professed object as grammar. To 
teach the art of speaking and writing a language 
correctly, is certainly a very desirable accomplish- 
ment. And in order to effect this, (as far as I have 
understood) institutes spend much time in conduct- 
ing parsing lessons, or perhaps in analysing sentences. 
Now, such performances as these, however they may 
display acuteness of intellect, or extent of learning, 
surely do not aid very much in qualifying for good 
speaking and writing! At least among the scholars 
whom I have known, and who stand in the first class 
according to the grammatical test, I have never yet 
known a person noted for either correct speaking or 
writing who was indebted for his skill mainly to a 
familiarty with grammar rules. This fact appears 
to me to show that there is something radically 
wrong in the method of teaching grammar, as gen- 
erally practiced; and yet, I have not learned 
that this subject has engaged the attention of Di- 
strict Institutes; or, that in their exercises, any 
remedies have been exhibited for the defective 
teaching in question. 

Such notorious deficiencies call loudly for a reform 
and it appears to many that the time has fully come 
to inquire, whether there may not be some other 
mode of teaching orthography and grammar that 
can accomplish what it professes to effect. 


of every true teacher. 
It would be easy to proceed with a similar notice 
of the glaring defects, in the results of teaching, in 


-- all the branches named in the Teachers’ Certificate. 


These, however, may afford illustration of the fact, 
that there is yet abundant “ work for District Insti- 
tutes,”—-without deviating, in their investigations, 
from subjects immediately connected with the daily 
school recitations. 


To me | 
this seems to be a subject worthy the consideration | 





In a future No. I propose showing how some of 
these topics may be appropriately reached by insti- 
tutes, and how they would much more contribute 
to the entertainment and instruction of those who 


conduct them. HuManIiras. 
Newtown, September 25th, 1863. 


teal a 
DIFFICULTIES OF DISTRICT INSTITUTES, 

Since the passage of the law of April, 1862, re 
quiring district institutes throughout the State, ed. 
ucational men in other States have watched us 
with some interest to see whether we are able to fol- 
low up the bold step thus taken. There were not 
wanting those who predicted the failure of the at. 
tempt, but the great mass of well informed friends of 
education had faith in the wisdom of the measure, 
and hoped for the best results. 

The most ardent friends of this measure never ex. 
pected that it would operate equally well in all lo- 
calities. It was felt that there were inseparable ob- 
stacles in the way of organizing and carrying on 
institutes in some, perhaps, many districts. 

After a trial of more than a year, it may be use. 
ful to look over the ground and see where and under 
what circumstances we may reasonably expect the 
law to be carried out; where it would be expedient 
to enforce its provisions; and also under what cir. 
cumstances such attempts at enforcement would be 
useless, perhaps highly injurious. 

One indispensable requisite to the success of 8 
district institute is a reasonably regular attendance 
of its members. Where this cannot be secured, fail- 
ure is generally the result, for regular attendance 
usually insures success. 

It would seem that district institutes are practic 
able and ought to be required, in the following de. 
scribed districts : 

1. All villages, towns and cities, employing six 
or more teachers. 

2. All districts not more than eight miles square 
where the teachers are all or nearly all males. 

3. Districts intersected by railroads which render 
some central part easily accessible by public com 
veyance. 

Compulsory attendance on the district institute 
would seem to be impracticable and impolitic, in the 
following : 

1. Districts badly cut up by mountain ridges, 80 
that one part is not easily accessible from the other. 

2. Large rural districts where the teachers are 
principally females. 

This last class includes nearly all the obstacles in 
the way of the success of the district irstitute, in 
the western part of the State. 

In this county there are a large number of dis 
tricts in which the teaching is entirely by females. 
Is it reasonable to expect ladies to trudge from 
three to six miles every alternate Saturday to at 
tend a district instituate—no matter how highly they 
value its benefits? To be sure when the teacher 
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lives at home, or near home, her father or brother 
will sometimes take her to the institute ; but when, 
as is often the case, she teaches a number of miles 
from home, this is not always practicable. 

There is a very general impression among the 
firmest friends of the district institute system, that 
under these circumstances they cannot now and 
never will be sustained. 

This brings up the query, can any arrangement 
be made by which the benefits of the district insti- 
tute may be secured to those localities where the 
organization and successful carrying on of the regu- 
lar Saturday meetings are impracticable ? 

The following plan is suggested, as a means of 
meeting the difficulty in question, particularly in 
those counties that have a “summer” and a “ win- 
ter term.” 

Let the Superintendent hold his examinations 
principally in the Spring, examining in the Fall 
those only who could not be present in the Spring. 

Ther let him devote the two months immediately 
preceding the opening of the winter schools to 
holding a series of normal drills, of from one to two 
weeks in length, in different parts of the county, so 
as to collect in one place the teachers of from three 
to five districts according to the size of the county 
and the several districts. 

Then let attendance for six or twelve days on 
these meetings, be accepted by the directors in lieu 
ofas many days attendance on the regular Saturday 
institutes. 

This arrangement would, in some respects, be 
better than the regular semi-monthly meetings; in 
others not so good. It would certainly be better 
than no institutes at all. 

There is no doubt but that some modification of 
the law is needed to meet the wants of certain local- 
ities. The above is suggested as a possible one. 
Will some one suggest a better ? C. CO. 

Oct. 1863. 

atcha hace Na 
PROGRESS OF TEACHERS—IN N. W. BUCKS. 

Having, within a few days, been favored with an 
opportunity of observing the performance of some 
teachers at an examination, in this section of the 
county, the results are herewith given. 

Accepting an invitation of S. 8. Overholt, the 
present County Superintendent, I accompanied him 
to an examination in Springfield Tp. A period 
of six years had elapsed, since I had occasion to per- 
form the same service, in this location. At that 
time, on the site of the present school house, there 
was an antiquated building that served for the 
school, in this part of the district. It had the ap- 
pearance of being built at different times, was en- 
tirely unsuited to the purpose, and belonged to the 
composite order of Architecture. It was unfit for 
accommodating any considerable number of teach- 





ers, and usage had designated a neighboring tavern, 
as the proper place for all such school meetings; 
and, thither I repaired, in accordance with the ar- 
rangement of the School Board. 

A room in the tavern having been prepared, the 
exercises commenced. There were about 13 appli- 
cants present, to accommodate the same number of 
schools. After giving some specimens of penman- 
ship by writing their respective names, Post Office 
address, &c., the applicants were examined in the 
branches according to the order given in the certifi- 
cate. And when Mental Arithmetic came in rota- 
tion, the Secretary of the Board observed, that “he 
did not think it necessary to spend much time on 
this exercise, as he believed the branch was not 
then taught in one of their schools!!” As a suita- 
ble occasion was presented for recommending, what 
is now considered everywhere, an indispensable 
school exercise, I embraced the opportunity, and 
urged with earnestness, the practical importance of 
Mental Arithmetic, as connected with the daily busi- 
ness of life, as, to the market-man and to every one 
having occasion to reckon money with expedition 
and promptness. When Grammar came upon the 
tapis, the examination therein was confined to the 
most elementary facts and principles. The simplest 
grammatical construction exceeded their ability to 
render intelligently—and the ignorance of the par- 
ties was so palpable, that the performance seemed 
more like a farce than an examination! In only 
two branches did the evidence of advancement seem 
to compare with the progress of teachers in other 
sections of the county. These were Writing and 
Written Arithmetic. 

The school instructions issued at that period, not 
requiring any examination of the principles of 
teaching, or of acquaintance with the occupation 
as a professcon,—little could be ascertained of the 
practical qualifications of the parties, and every- 


| thing was left to the inspection of their schools. 


Look now for a moment at the change effected 
within six years in the qualification of teachers, and 
facilities for accommodating a school, in the same 
location. We assembled at a commodious school house 
of modern, improved construction, with a platform 
and blackboard extending across one side of it, ex- 
hibiting numerous appropriate mottoes, with outline 
maps on the walls and other fixtures in the room, 
and the building surmounted by a graceful cupola. 
The examination commenced with 18 teachers enter- 
ing the list as applicants for examination, and, one 
of these a young lady. There was a full board of 
directors though the weather was intensely warm,— 
the thermometer ranging from 90° to 96° during all 
the time, which lasted from 9 A. M. to 9 P. M. 

Several observations made on the performances, 
gave striking evidence of progress. 

The examination in Mental Arithmetic, lasted full 
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one hour and a half; and during its continuance, | 


By such means, although the school directors have 


questions were presented of four different grades, | often kept behind time in their influence, in urging 


beginning with those quite elementary, and ending 
with the most complicated of “ Brooks’ Mental.”— 
During the whole of this trial of patience, notwith- 
standing the essential discomfort from the weather, 
I saw no evidence of weariness, and very seldom any 
disposition to pass over any of the problems with- 
out giving them a trial. I believe they were all 


analyzed, although, some occupied several minutes | 
in the solution; and I believe no district in the | 
county would have afforded better proof of pro- | 


ficiency, in a majority of the class! 

In Grammar the applicants sustained a very respect- 
able examination. They were conducted, in pars- 
ing, from plain prose, through a variety of exercises 
to poetry,—some of which were of the most com- 
plicated construction in “ Young’s Night Thoughts.” 
Several of the class were fully posted in all the 
most difficult renderings ; which they exhibted in the 
parsing ; while a majority of them displayed a very 
competent knowledge of the phraseology of most 
of the passages submitted to them. 

After this, in direct succession, several practical 
questions on the art of teaching were given,—re- 
quired to be answered in writing,—and about 10 
minutes were allowed for the composition. The 
reading of these answers (by the applicants,) in con- 
junction with the time spent in writing consumed 
some twenty minutes, and displayed a research with 
command of language that would have been credit- 
able to any district in the county. 

The next and last exercise was given in Geogra- 








phy. The questions took a range over the general 
features of the globe, gradually contracting from 
continents to great political divisions, and, ending | 
in a minute Geography of our own State. 

Of this performance, it is but just to state, that 
few, if any districts could have given a better re- 
port than the teachers assembled on this occasion. 

Intelligent teachers and other friends of educa- 
tion in this section of the State attribute a large 
share of this educational progress to the influence 
of the County Superintendency. Admitting that 
some advancement is due to this source, I am yet | 





inclined to think, that there is much more to be at- | 
tributed to the deyoted exertions of a very few | 
teachers in this quarter. Some of these when young 

in life, entered the calling as a profession, and, | 
through great exertion and much self-denial, quali- 
fied themselves to take a prominent position as 
Public School Teachers. After several years thus 
spent,—their diligence and energy giving a charac- 
ter to their districts for advancement,—they were 
enabled by this self-improvement to become instruc- 
tors of teachers, and to carry into effect normal 
teaching both in their native and neighboring town- 
ships, 





| ent movement. 


| Payson, Dunton, Scribner and Hayes. 


the impulses towards scholastic learning, there hag 
been a corps of teachers formed that, in the true 
spirit of improvement, have kept the good work con- 
tinually advancing and with only partially interrupt- 
ed progress! Such are the teachers whom the com- 
munity will one day delight to honor. 
Newtown, 8th mo. 27th, 1863. 


soo 


HuMANItAs. 
PENMANSHIP.* 
By Payson, Dunton AND ScRIBNER. 

It is not true analysis to separate for any other 
purpose than scientific results ;—for instance, to re- 
solve a letter into lines and the lines into dots, 
would be carrying the process beyond the limits of 
scientific utility. So on the other hand arbitrary 
grouping cannot be called scientific analysis. 

With your kind permission, then, Mr. Editor, we 
propose to investigate the following question : 

What is the true Analysis of Penmanship ? 

First. What is Analysis? Analysis is the sepa- 
ration of that which is compound into ‘the simpler 
forms of which it is compounded—forms being here 
used in its broadest sense. Should these simpler 
forms be also compound, they may in their turn be 
subjected to the same process, and so on till we 
have arrived at the simplest of all. 

Secondly. What have we in Penmanship to ana- 
lyze? ‘T'wo things, Form and Movement. 

The letters possess certain arbitrary forms, more 
or less fully agreed upon; and they are written by 
certain movements of the muscles directing the pen 
or pencil over a prepared surface. The letters are 
evidently compound forms produced by various 
movements and are therefore the proper subjects of 
analysis. The different forms made by different 
movements must be distinguished, if the analysis is 
to be scientific and not merely artificial, to be true 
and useful and not false ordelusive. Both form and 
the movement by which that form is made, evidently 
enter into the question; for all experience teaches, 
that when the ability to produce one form by its 
peculiar movement correctly has been acquired, it 
by no means involves the ability to make the same 


| form in a different position by a necessarily differ- 


For instance, when any one has 


| learnt to make 2, he has by no means learnt to make 


the first part of n, though the form is the same and 
the only change is that it is now in what is termed 
an inverted position, though really inverted and re- 
versed. 





* Theory, and Art of Penmanship: A Manual for 
Teachers, ‘Aatheine a full statement of Payson, Dunton 
and Scribner’s celebrated Method of Teaching; includin 
Class-drill, Writing in concert, Criticism and Correction 0 
errors, Hints towards awakening interest, &c.; together 
with a complete Analysis and Synthesis of script letters, 28 
developed in their series of writing books. By Messrs. 
Second edition.— 
With illustrations. Crosby & Nichols, Boston. 1863. 
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We have no quarrel with the term inverted; it is 
so generally used to express the double fact, that its 
meaning is well understood. But, we must not 
allow ourselves to be blinded by it. Let us examine 
briefly what change, in the movements is required 
by this change of position. The z, omitting the con- 
necting line which precedes it, is formed of three 
parts,—a straight line, a turn, and a curve taken from 
the right side of an oval. The left side of the turn 
is less oblique than the right side, and separating the 
turn from the rest of the letter by a horizontal line 
one-fourth the height of the letter from its base, the 
left side is shorter than the right. The curve which 
closes the letter is from the right side of an oval.— 
In the first part of the m, there are the same three 
sections, the straight line, turn and curve. But ob- 
serve the change produced by the inversion and re- 
versing. The straight line is still made by a down- 
ward and the curve by an upward movement of the 
pen, but the curve is now changed to one taken from 
the left side of the oval, it bends the other way, re- 
quiring a different movement. The turn, too, now 
presents its longer and more oblique side on the left 
instead of the right, and its convex side is upward 
instead of downward, requiring an entirely different 
movement to produce it. 

There is further strong confirmation of our theory, 
that movement should enter into our calculations 
in analysis, to be found in practice. Nobody finds 
any difficulty in making the lower turn, whilst vast 
numbers make an angle instead of a curve in the 
upper turns, writing n’s which cannot be distinguish- 
ed from u’s. It will surely be conceded, then, that 
we must not be guided by form alone, but by form 
and movement together, if we wish to arrive at a 
correct and available analysis. Science has two 
ends; one is found in pure knowing, the other in its 
ministration to art. Since writing is one of the use- 
ful arts, to minister to it is the main object of this 
branch of scientific analysis. Errors in it are there- 
fore of no slight moment; at the best they bewilder 
and confuse, at the worst, they leave us utterly with- 
out help. Besides, the attentive observer has doubt- 
less remarked the propagative power of error. He 
who is satisfied with false analysis in one department, 
is almost sure to be tolerant of and contented with 
it in another. 


The forms of the letters being already fixed, to 
ascertain the number of principles of which they are 
composed, it will be necessary simply to ascertain 
the number of common forms made by the pen with- 
out stopping. To do this we write down the alpha- 
bet. This done, we begin: The first form made 
without stopping the pen, is the oval of a; set it on 
one side, and rub out this form wherever found, 
namely: a,d,g,0, gq. The next form is the second 
part of a; set it also on one side and rub it out 
where it occurs, viz: in a, the lower part of b, of d, 





of 7 and of ¢, in 2, twice in wu, in w leaving the dot 
and the connecting line. Next is the loop of b; write 
this on one side as found in the first part of h, and 
rub it out in b, f,h, and longs. Passing by c ande 
and the lower part of f for the present, the next 
form is the second part of g; set this also on one 
side, and erase it in g, 7, y, z,andlongs. Next, the 
second part of h; set it aside and erase in h, k, leav- 
ing the upper loop of the second part, in m, n, p, v, 
w,x,y. The next, the first part of m; set aside and 
erase in mn, andz. As cand e are formed from 
the left side of the oval and s from the right side, 
we class these under the oval and erase them.— 
The upper part of the stem of d and ¢, and the stems 
of p and q are the straight line, which is evidently 
an element of the forms we have already elimi- 
nated, and therefore, as they will occur in the ele- 
ments discovered by our secondary analysis, do not 
require to be classed among the principles. Erase 
them. There now remain the dot and connecting 
line of b, v and w, the head of 7, and the loop of the 
second part of k, with the lower loop of f, which is 
peculiar to this letter; these are considered as ano- 
malous forms. We have, then, six principles ; that 
is, six different forms each written by a different 
combination of movements. If we arrange these in 
an order which shall aid the facility of execution, 
we should place, first,—the 7z, starting with the 
straight line, carried round the turn and up the right 
side of an oval for connecting line ; second, the first 
part of n, starting with the left side of an oval, 
written upwards, carried round the turn and ending 
with the straight line; third, the last part of n,a 
union of the second and first and combining the 
movements of both ; fourth, the oval; fifth, the looped 
stem of h; and sixth, the looped stem of /. 


But these six principles are themselves compound 
forms. To impress these forms on the pupil’s mind 
we must analyzethem. We find five elements; first, 
the straight line ; second, the lower turn ; third, the 
right side ; fourth, the left side, and fifth, the upper 
turn of the oval. We number them in that order. 

Analyzing the capitals, we find three main features: 
first, the capital stem or double curve; second, the 
direct oval, and third, the indirect or inverted oval. 
If we try to classify these letters, we are met by im- 
mediate difficulties. In our system we have adopt- 
ed the arrangement which depends on the capital 
stem,which occurs with slight modifications in twenty- 
nine letters ; these are placed together. The letters 
are then further grouped according to the similarity 
of their parts. Thus A, N, M, in which the stem 
is straightened in the upper curve. 7' and F, in 
which the curves of the stem are equal and similar 
and which begin with the third principle of small 
letters. P, B, R, X, in which the stem is true and of 
which the indirect oval is a main feature. Next, S, 
L, in which the stem is looped at the top and which 
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have the lower part more strongly curved and shad- 
ed. J and J are placed together from their peculiar- 
ly shaped head, H and K from the stem being 
shorter, yet true. 
the line of beauty has been changed into a straight 
line, while in the latter the line of beauty is peculiar, 
the curves being very slight. Z, D, Q, on account 
of the peculiar foot, found also in the L, C, EH, are 


placed together, because of the predominance in | 


them of the direct oval. G and Y, on account of 
their short stems; and U closes the series with the 
indirect oval as commencement. 

In the plate will be found the above resolution of 
the principles of the small letters into their elements, 
and arepresentation of the straight line and oval 
from which the elements are derived. In the lower 
part under the heading “ principles of the capitals,” 
will be found the manner in which those principles 
are derived from the oval. For the capital stem 
two similar and equal ovals, whose widths are half 


their lengths; are placed side by side; the line of | 


beauty is at once seen. We believe this presenta- 
tion is original, and we have found it invaluable in 
giving children a true impression of the equal and 
similar curves of the true line of beauty. Principles 
eight and nine are derived from two equal and simi- 
lar ovals intersecting one another, as shown in the 
figure in the one case beginning at the top and writ- 
ing downwards, in the other beginning at the bot- 
tom and writing upwards. 

We hope in the next article to give directions as 
to the proportions, shade, &c., of the capitals, illus- 
trated by another plate. The above analysis is the 
result of our combined experience during many 
years, as to the best method of impressing the 
forms to be written on our pupil’s minds. We be- 
lieve that it is scientifically true, and worthy of 
careful study. 





oo 


THE POSITIONS OF OUR PUPILS. 
BY DIO LEWIS, D. M. 











Arter ventilation, no subject bear- 
ing upon the health of our children, 
during their school days, is so im- 
portant as position in sitting and 
standing. 

First, a word on their attitudes 
while standing or walking. 

Figure 1, shows a position of the 
arms which is much in vogue. If 
the hands be thus joined behind, it 
is not impossible to carry the head 
and shoulders well back; but the 


illustrated position is so strong, that, 
among the thousands I have seen 
walking with their hands thus join- 
ed, not ten have carried their heads 
and shoulders erect. 

Figure 2 represents another atti- 
tude common in our best schools.— 
Such folding of the arms tends to 
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V and W, inthe former of which | 


tendency to hold the body in the | 


/ contract the chest. Whoever will 
| fold his arms thus, and carefully 
| watch the influence upon his shoul- 
ders and chest, will _, 
need no further illus- 
tration. One experi- 
menter found that the 
quantity of air inhal- 
ed at asingle inspira- 
tion was reduced from 
ten to twenty per cent 
by holding the arms 
in this position. 
Figure 3 presents 
a good attitude for 
the spine and chest, 
and one which, if 


practiced in > form 2 


| 





} 
| 
| 


would tend to form 
the habit of walking 
erect. If teachers will ~ “<=> 

stand or walk but ten Fig. 2. 
minutes, holding the hands and arms 
in this position, I think they will be 
convinced of the truth of what I am 











Fig. 3. 
saying. 

The attitude in figure 4, may appear somewhat 

unseemly; but in a physiological aspect, and as 


meeting certain defects which are al- 
most universal among the young of 
our country, it is the best possible 
position. ‘The muscles in the back of 
the neck are, in almost every young 
person, so weak as to permit the head 
\ habitually to droop. Carrying the 
)\ hands thus inter-locked upon the back 
of the head, with the requisition that 
the pupil shall, during five minutes 
three or four times a day, stand or 
walk with the head drawn firmly back 
against the hands, would do more to 
correct the habit of drooping shoul- 
ders, and a weak spine, than any other 
exercise of which I can conceive. 

It is not, however, for me,—an out- 
sider,—even to suggest to teachers 
how often, and how long such atti- 
tudes shall be practiced. I simply 
4~ take the liberty to say, that they would 
Fig. 4. tend strongly to correct certain dis- 

tortions of spine, shoulders, and chest, 
which are more or less inevitable, with the present 
positions in our schools. 

But a tenfold more serious evil, in position, is 
seen in the pupil at his desk. 


The face, when the head is held erect, is perpen- 
dicular, while the top of the desk is nearly horizon- 
tal. But the line of vision must be not far from a 
right angle with the surface of the book or atlas.— 
| To secure this necessary relation between the face 
and the page, the pupil leans forward and holds his 
face nearly parallel with the desk-top, or the page 
of the book. 


If it were possible to hold the head back, and see 
| the part of the atlas nearest the pupil, with the line 
| of vision at an angle of forty-five degrees with the 
| surface of the page, how is the pupil to see the part 
| of the atlas which is one foot farther from his face? 

This he cannot do without carrying his head one 
| foot forward. To be constantly changing the focal 
| rain his through the range of a foot, would soon 








ruin his eyes. 
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When pupils become fatigued by leaning forward, 
or from a conviction of duty would hold the head 
erect, we frequently see them attempt to secure the 
indispensable relation between the face and the page 
by placing two or three books under the upper end 
of the atlas. I have devised a simple, cheap, and, 
several emin’nt 
teachers say, 
perfect means, 
by which this 
evil is entirely 
removed. It is 
illustrated in 


and not liable 
to get out of re- 
; pair. The wire 
‘ pall which sup- 
~ ports it, is unit- 
Saved with it at 
i. the upper end, 
sa ES not by a hinge, 
\—— which might 
get out of re- 
yj pair, but by 
xP simply enter- 
ing small holes 
in the side pieces of the ladder. The pall is held 
to the ladder below by a strap, which, with a hook, 
serves to alter the inclination of 
ure. The finger er 
bars are joined 
tothe ladder by 
strong hooks, 
which are cau- 
ght upon the 
cross rounds, 
and may thus 
be raised or 
lowered by a 
single motion 
of the hand.— 
If placed as 
seen in the cut, 
they will hold 
two books,— 
for example, a 
Latin Reader 
and Lexicon. 

Fig. 6 shows 
two books thus p 
supported. Fig. 6 

Figure 7 illustarates the position of the pupil 
while using the New Book-holder. 

Every desk in the large 
school of N. T. Allen, 
Esq., at West Newton, 
is supplied with this new 
tT invention; and Mr. Allen 
has written me a very 
warm note of commenda- 
tion, attesting its suc- 


Fig. 5. 













right attitude in his pu- 
pils. 
Ihave spoken of this 
Book-holder, noi because 
it is the only means by 
which such advantages 
may be secured, but as 
aa an illustration of possi- 
bilities, There is not an ingenious mechanic but 





figure 5. The | 
ladderis strong 


will, for a dollar, furnish some simple means which 
will more or less perfectly secure the same results. 
Engaged, for many years as a teacher of gymnas- 
ties in schools, my attention has constantly been 
called to the false positions among our pupils ; and, 
in these few paragraphs, I have ventured, for the 
first time as regards part of them, to call the atten- 

tion of the public to the subject. 

i nse—eghian- ested 
JOHN SMITH.—PART EIGHTH. 
Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties. 
[ Concluded. | 


Not to ply the reader with an old story of the 
origin and progress of the sign-language, it will suf- 
fice to state that the terms of this language are of 
four kinds: the alphabetic, the natural, the methodi- 
cal, and the conventional. 

The Alphabetic are positions of the hand corre- 
sponding to the letters of the alphabet, and are call- 
ed, in deaf-mute parlance, the manual alphabet. To 
learn this class of signs, requires at least half an 
hour ; and the practice of a few days “makes per- 
fect,” I promise you. By means of the manual 
alphabet all the words and phrases of conversation 
can be expressed. In church I have often seen a 
speaking person communicate in this way to a deaf- 
mute the substance of a sermon during its delivery. 
“The single-handed alphabet,” says my friend, 
“though not so extensively used as it deserves, is 
vastly superior to the double-handed signs of letters, 
which are so much in vogue among the speaking 
school girls of our days. The characters made with 
' two hands, vary among different persons, while the 
one-hand alphabet retains its universality of resem- 
blance throughout the civilized world. The charac- 
ters made with one hand, are much more distinct, 
and more easy to form and decipher, standing face 
to face, than in the other alphabet. The two-handed 
alphabet, as far as my experience goes, has the im- 
mense advantage of giving the ideas clearly at con- . 
siderable distances apart. Add to this the advant- 
age of enabling the deaf to communicate with each 
other in the dark; the characters being formed by 
one hand upon the other, it is only necessary with 
the right hand to form the letters upon the left of 
the person addressed.” 

Natural signs involve an account, (more or less 
complete according to the capacity and habits of ob- 
servation of the individual,) of the appearance, 
qualities and uses of an object or the circumstances 
of an event, for the purpose of description or expla- 
nation. In employing these signs, the eye, the 
hand, the whole body speak simultaneously, like 
“thoughts that breathe.” It is astonishing the new 
shades of meaning given to the same words by the 
varying attitude and general expression of the 
speaker, especially when it is considered, that it is 
only in the air the outlines of the object are deline- 





ated by the hands. To this class of signs belongs, 
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for instance, the action of inclining the head upon | 
the hand with the eyes shut, to express the idea of | 
sleeping ; and for drinking, the putting of the hand | 








n | tomimie sig signs, to be no child’s play ; for the deaf- 


| dumb as a class think by the instrumentality of 


| their language of pantomime. Teachers of the 


to the mouth as if it were a cup, moving the lips | | deaf-dumb must address themselves to the task of 


and then smacking, are signs of this class. 


educated deaf-mute who wishes an apple, will not | I am one of ’em; 


express himself according to the English order of 
construction,— Give me an apple ;” but according 
to the sign order, “ Apple give me,” for the reason 
that his attention is wholly directed towards apple, 
the object desired. This is the order in which words 
are most commonly arranged, in the earlier compo- 
sitions of educated deaf-mutes. That natural signs 
hold a very important office in the education of the 
deaf-dumb, is a fact it would be folly to deny. 


In the language of Dr. Scott, “ Methodical signs 
are word-signs ;” that is, they represent words.— 
Like natural signs, they are expressed by gesture. 
In many of our mute schools they are preserved as 
a very important element in the instruction of the 
deaf-dumb. 


The Conventional signa, as employed in common 
conversation, are, to quote the words of another 
man, “usually mere abbreviations of natural signs, 
involving a single striking feature of the person, or 
object, or event; as an elephant is indicated by its 
trunk, a flower by its fragrance, or a town by a col- 
lection of roofs.” In our mute schools the signs of 
persons are derived sometimes from some feature or 
mark, and sometimes from mere fancy. The sign of 
my educational friend, is the fore and middle fingers 
so clenched as to have something of the shape of a 
square box, and pressed upon the temple. Among 
his deaf friends he is known, not by mentioning his 
name, as in the case of speaking people, but by re- 
ference to this feature. Among strangers, hearing 
or deaf, it is, of course, necessary to spell or write 
his name. Not unfrequently is his little daughter, 
now in her fourth year, seen to figure clenched fore 
and middle fingers for her father, when she meets 
him at the door on his return home from school. 


When Mr. Smith asserts that the sign-language 
surpasses speech in the force with which it commu- 
nicates the feelings and thoughts as excited by ex- 
ternal objects, he says that which my own experi- 
ence, at least, will bear him out in asserting. It is 
also capable of expressing all the ideas which our 
more highly favored fellows convey by articulate 
sounds, with clearness and rapidity. But it is far 
from corresponding correctly to words. The use of 
natural signs is attended with, at least, one import- 
ant evil, viz: that it strengthens the deaf mute’s 
attachment to his old habits of thought and his ac- 
customed modes of communication, and retards the 
expansion of his mind. The radical evil lies here. 
“In my school room,” says Mr. Smith, “I find the 
task of subverting the pupil’s long standing habit 
of conducting mental operations by means of pan- 





An un- | supplanting signs of action by words. 


You know, 
my purpose is not to teach signs, 
but words.” 

In a treatise on the language of signs, published 
many years since, Prof. Barnard, formerly assistant in 
the New York school for deaf-mutes, says: “A prac- 
tical acquaintance with syntax is attained by speak- 
ing children, quite as imperceptibly as any other 
part of their knowledge, and almost simultaneously 
with words. In learning language, they are making 
three distinct acquisitions, viz: ideas, the laws of 
construction, and words. These attainments are 
made so nearly together, that, in practice, they may 
be regarded as really simultaneous.” Very different 
is the case with the deaf-dumb, who, in an unculti- 
vated state, have no system of ideas corresponding 
with the words of spoken language. “ Between 
them and the inferior order of those who speak,” 
Mr. Smith says, there “ certaihly exists a wide differ. 
ence, as respects their habits of reflection and the 
extent of their information. The deaf-dumb, to use 
a military term, take, by regular approaches, a lan- 
guage encumbered with all its difficulties, its 
phrases and its idioms. Success to these braves.” 

In our deaf-dumb schools, as a general thing, the 
first year is occupied with a vocabulary of names, 
adjectives and verbs, with simple naratives in the 
sign-language. In the second year, words are shown 
in their connection, in short sentences, and the for- 
mulas of the various species of propositions ex- 
plained ; and in the third, fourth and fifth years, in- 
struction is given in the common operations of 
Arithmetic, in Geography, Grammar, History, Bi- 
ography, &c. Throughout the entire course, public 
lectures are given in the mornings, and sometimes 
in the evenings, upon subjects of general informa- 


tion. 
No effort, apparently, has been spared to teach 


the deaf-dumb the idioms of a language common to 
the rest of the world; but Mr. Smith says that he is 
acquainted with no instance of a deaf-mute who has 
attained to such proficiency in his studies as to be 
entitled to the degree of A. M. In his words, 
“many of our speaking teachers,—oh woe unuttera- 
ble !—never so much as try to elevate the standard 
of deaf-mute education. ‘They are A. M’s; and 
even more than this, they are, in scriptural language 
full of the spirit of wisdom.” How few, alas how 
few deaf mutes have acquired enough of written 
language to express the operations of their own mind 
in correct and consistent language! Out upon the 


infamous sneer against the claims of the poor 
deaf mute teachers for equal pay on the ground of 
equal services rendered ! 





Jor—Tue Jersey More. 
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Selections from the Dewspapers. 


THE TEACHER’S MANNER. 

How often we are called upon to deprecate the 
lack of loving tones and looks in those who are 
dealing with the young! The following incident 
teaches the lesson again: 

A little girl who had long been kept at Sunday 
school by the force of her parents’ will, suddenly 
became very much attached to it. Instead of its be- 
ing her detestation it became her delight. On being 
asked oe reason of this change in her feelings, she 
replied : 

ny have a new teacher, mother. Since Miss Wil- 
son took our class I take quite a pleasure in my 
lessons. The first day she taught us I did not know 
my lesson. But she did not speak cross, or scold 
me, as my other teacher used to do. When I failed 
to answer my questions, she looked right into my 
eyes in such a sad way that I almost cried. Since 
that day I have always had my lessons.” 

A cross, crabbed teacher, cold, and unfamiliar by 
nature, however he may be qualified by grace and 
by intellectual acquirements for teaching God’s 
word to the young, is not in his place before a class 
of tender hearts yearning for sympathy, and ready 
to be won by love into the fold. The absence of 
tender looks, and a pleasant, winning address, will 
neutralize a host of other qualifications, and destroy 
the power of the most learned and convincing pre- 
sentations of the truth. Ifthe teacher has not this 
quality by nature, he must seek it by grace, cultivate 
it by assiduous care, as a most important Christian 
duty.— Sunday School Times. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL COLUMN. 

By all means, then, let the ‘‘ fall campaign ”’ of the ‘‘ Ed- 
ucational Column ’”’ open vigorously and be made effective. 
—Pa. School Journal for August. 

Fettow Treacuers: Should the educational column 
go down never more to be heard from, or shall it be 
vigorously sustained? The editor of the Gazette 
kindly offers us a column and invites us to contrib- 
ute to it, and it seems to me to be our duty to do 
30, 

We have lost the service of the accomplished 
and scholarly correspondent whose well written, 
genial articles, signed S8., were so much appreciated 
not only by us but also by the Pennsylvania School 
Journal, Rhode Island Schoolmaster, &c., whose 
editors copied many of them. But the fact that our 
corps of contributors has been, in any way, dimin- 
ished, is the strongest of all reasons why we 
should prepare for a vigorous campaign. A well- 
a educational column is vastly beneficial to 
teadhers, as it is an efficient means of creating an 
interest in the schools, diffusing more liberal views 
of the objects to be attained by education, imparting 
a clearer idea of the duties of parents to schools, 
and stimulating and instructing teachers. Suppose 
how—to be both personal and practical—that the 
Misses M., the four Misses S., the Misses C., Miss 
K., Miss T., Miss B., Miss E., and Mr. M., Mr. B., 








| practice. If the objection, “ nothing to write,” is 


urged, the reply is: Reading extensively in educa- 
tional periodicals and books, cultivating an acquaint- 
ance with the choicest literature of our language, 
and keeping alive—creating if need be—a lively in- 
terest in your work, will excite your mind to a state 
of joyous activity that will be productive of an 
abundance of interesting and choice thoughts. All 
of us will write better for knowing that our produc- 
tions are to be committed to the critical public.— 
What if writing seems difficult? Others have ex- 
perienced the same difficulties, Those writers who 
seem to write with the most ease, whose flow of lan- 
guage is copious, are those who have surmounted 
the most difficulties in the art of composition. They 
have written, then re-arranged and _ re-written 
again, till they have become ready and accurate 
masters of language. When James W. Simonton, 
now a leading New York editor, began his literary 
career as a newspaper correspondent, he worked, at 
one time, six hours on a paragraph of six lines — 
The venerable Dr. Wayland, when a young man en- 
tering his long and useful literary career, re-wrote 
one of his public addresses twelve or thirteen times. 
Surely, we are not alone in having written and felt 
the necessity of revising. 

Let us, then, both as an important means of self- 
culture and of benefiting others, select appropriate 
topics, and having carefully studied them, clothe 
the results of our reflections and experiences in the 
plainest, choicest words we can command. If our 
first “copy” be unsatisfactory, let us revise. If 
there is still “room to improve,” revise, revise, RE- 
visE. We shall be amply rewarded for our labor 
and care in increased mental discipline and com- 
mand of language. Probably we shall be able to 
realize that 

‘‘ There is pleasure in the utterance of pleasant images in 
pleasant words.’’ Mister X. 

Lewistown Gazette. 





SCHOOL TERMS. 

In my last article I had occasion to remark the 
utter worthlessness of summer schools, especially 
during the months of Julyand August. I promised 
also, if I did not change my mind within the next 
month, to attempt to suggest some changes whereby 
our school terms might be made more profitable to 
both pupils and teachers. 

The time when the schools of a district should 
commence, also the time when they should close, 
will depend somewhat upon the number of months 
during which the schools are to be kept open.— 
When schools are kept open eight months in the 
year, as is the case in Wellsboro, and some other 
districts of the county, I would recommed a four 
months term commencing with the first of Novem- 
ber, with a short vacation to include the Christmas 
and New Year’s Holidays; and then on, commenc- 
ing the next week after New Year's day, so as to 
end by the last of February. For the Summer term, 
I would recommend that the schools should open 
by the first of May, with a vacation early enough to 
include the Fourth of July and continuing through 


Messrs S., Mr. G., Mr. H., and all the other lady | the greater part of Jul and August, the remainder 
and gentlemen As, Bs, and Cs, down to Zs, prepare | of the term to be cempleted in September and Octo- 


a good article, once a month during the winter; the 
result, of course, will be nothing else than a perfect- 
ly overwhelming avalanche of “ home made” educa- 
tional and poetical literature. 


| 
| 


ber. 

Where schools are kept open but six months in 
the year, a8 in most of the districts of the county, I 
think there are several ways of distributing the 


eachers are now generally required to teach | school terms preferable to the three months exclu- 


composition. To dot 


to some extent. master of the art. This requires | schools. 


is successfully, they must be, | sively winter and three months exclusively summer 


First, then, it has been suggested that 


































































schools should commence by the first of October con- 
tinuing three months; then have the Christmas and 
New Year's holiday, say a vacation of two weeks ; 
then three months more through January, February, 
and March. This plan has much to reccommend 
it, while it is liable to some objections. Such 
months are all favorable to study. But little out 
of door employment can be required of children 
during any of this time. The same teacher may 
then be employed at least for six months, and the 
greater part of the pupils may thus be allowed to 


pursue their studies without interruption, for a | 


greater length of time than by any other arrange- 
ment. 


which no one will attempt to deny. It may be 


urged that very small children cannot always attend | 
I would answer ; very | 
small children are very rarely profitable to school at | 
But as this opens a new | 


school during these months. 


any season of the year. 
question for discussion, 1 will lay it upon the table 
for some future occasion. 

But we must have at least two separate terms in 
the year, and I am inclined to think for the present 
it is advisable. I most earnestly recommend a 
four months term commencing with the first week 
of November, so as to complete the first two months 
just before Christmas, and then the remaining two 


months to follow as soon as convenient after New | 
Then for a summer term, I would have two | 


Year’s. 
months during the months of May and June, to close 
at any rate before the Fourth July. 

» My examinations will mainly conclude before the 
first of November, so that Directors who approve of 
my suggestions may have the opportunity of adopt- 
ing them. V. A. Exxiort, 

Tioga Agitator. Co. Supt. 


— oo 
TO THE PEOPLE OF LEBANON BOROUGH. 


The common schools of the Lebanon Borough 
School District have now been opened, competent 
teachers have been elected, the school houses re- 
paired, and two more schools added, making the 
whole number seventeen. 

During the last two years the frightful rebellion 
that has been raging in our country has, in a meas- 
ure, diverted the attention and destroyed the inter- 
est of the public in our common schools. 

The directors, therefore, feel it their duty to make 
more than ordinary exertions to improve our schools 
and excite anew the interest of the people in the 
training and education of our children. It is a mat- 
ter of such vital importance not only to parents, but 
to the community, that none can be excused from 
“lending a helping hand,” and it is withal so well 
understood that no explanation or argument is ne- 
cessary. The directors, therefore, appeal to all for 
aid and encouragement in their efforts to improve 
and promote the education of our children. Your 
interest in them is the same as ours, and although 
the control of the schools is placed in our hands, 
you can do much for their improvement, 

Teachers very often feel that their profession does 
not receive that distinguished consideration from 
the public to which its importance entitles it, and 
consequently be¢ome tired of their occupation and 
careless in the discharge of their duties. To pre- 

‘vent this you can do much by showing them, socially 
and otherwise, that their occupation is honorable 
and honored. 

You can stimulate and encourage both the teach- 
ers and pupils by frequently visiting the schools, 
thereby showing that you take an interest in their 
doings; for none are so uninterested, not even 








Many positive advantages are here combined | 








| children, as not to be pleased and encouraged by 
| seeing their efforts appreciated. 
| You can, in a great measure, prevent the evil of 
| irregular attendance at school, for it is a great evil 
_and unfortunately toocommon. ‘The scholar who is 
| absent a few days every month, or perhaps every 
| week, can make no progress, learns nothing perfect. 
| ly and deranges the whole class to which he belongs. 
| You can see that your children spend at least one 
| hour every evening in looking over their lessons.— 
| This may appear a small matter, (and it is a small 
matter for parents to devote one hour out of twenty. 
four to hear their children’s lessons, or sit by while 
they look over them,) but it is not a small matter in 
its results to the children. Some of our most learned 
and distinguished men have received their education 
by candle-light; yet it is not so much what the chil. 
dren actually learn in that hour, as the influence of 
the example of the parents showing that they take 
an interest in their lessons. 
| There are certain restraints necessary to a well 
| regulated school which sometimes appear harsh and 
| are unpleasant to parents. If such cases should 
happen, we ask of parents not to be too hasty; and 
| if after full consideration they have any complaints 
| to make, let them be made to the directors. 

The directors are anxious that all the children in 
the district who are old enough and can go, should 
attend school, so that none would remain running on 
the streets. The street isa bad school for children, 
| It turns out graduates for the poor house, prison 
| and penitentiary; and surely there are no parents so 

degraded as to wish their children educated for such 
places. The common schools are open for all, from 
| the poorest to the richest, and there is no excuse for 
parents to let their children run on the streets.— 
From the first day that the schools commence, let 
not a child that should go be seen on the streets; 
| send them all the first day, and continue to send to 
| the last. 
| The training and educating of our youth require 
eternal vigilance; let us, therefore, all unite in con- 
tinued watchfulness and unremitting effort to im- 
prove our schools and advance the proper educa 
tion of our youth, so that they may become good 
and useful citizens, ornaments in society and a com- 
fort and blessing to their parents. 
Jacosp Capp, Davip E. Miuer, 
JosepH Karcu, Isaac Horrer, 
Joun Yorpy, ConraD Mark, 
Lebanon Advertiser.| Board of School Direct's. 
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TEMPERAMENTS IN EDUCATION. 

It is a well established fact in science that the 
mind and its various conditions are somewhat de- 
pendent on the conditions of the body; or, that the 
mind and body are mutually dependent on each other. 
The difference of sex, though manifestly shown in 
the whole physical structure and organization, is not 
any more plainly marked than it is in mental devel- 
opment. The organization of the one being 
wholly different from that of the other, and hence 
there is a corresponding difference of mind. Any 
one versed in literature or the arts readily distin- 
guishes a difference between the productions of 
female authorship and those of male. We also find 
the difference of bodily organization giving rise to 
the different temperaments, and hence a correspon- 
ding difference of mind. In examining the liter 
ture of different ages, we find that every author who 
was not a plagiarist possessed his own peculiar 
style and peculiar trains of thought and flights of 
imagination. Setting aside all minor difference 
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men’s minds, there may be a general classification | selves good disciplinarians, in the establishment of 


made, based on the difference of the constitutional 


| general rules and general modes of punishment for 


temperaments induced by the physical organization. | the whole school, instead of taking the circumstan- 


In fact the marked characteristics of particular 
minds are the results of the peculiar constitutional 
temperaments. Let us notice them and their effect : 

The sanguzne is based on the predominating en- 
ergy of the nervous system. Persons of this tem- 
perament are prone to excitement. They are such 
as have strong propensities to be mirthful. Their 

assions are easily aroused and as quickly calmed. 
Tn literature we find them given to glowing meta- 
phors—wild flights of fancy,—and an undue share to 


“Our Country” and its proud representative bird, | 
Their prose is ornamen- | 
ted with all the figures of poetry, and their poetry, | 


the “ American Kagle.” 


too often, is a heterogeneous mass of adjectives, ex- 
aggeration, and rhyme. This temperament belongs 
more particularly to the French as a nation. 

The melancholic is based on the activity of the 
digestive organs. Persons of this temperament are 
given to much solitary meditation, and indeed, some- 
times to excessive gloominess. They not unfre- 
quently are addicted to day dreaming and the 
building of air castles. They mourn the loss of de- 
parted honor and glory, and lament the degeneracy 
of the present age. Their literature deals more in 
the speculative and ideal than the real. Homer of 
Greece, Cowper of England, and Schiller of Ger- 
many were men of this temperament. 

The cholerzc is based on the predominating ener- 

of the muscular powers. Individuals of this 
class form large plans of execution, and undertake 
hazardous enterprises. Howard the philanthropist, 
Bonaparte, Columbus, Luther and Jackson were 
choleric. The three hundred Spartans who defen- 
ded the pass of Thermopylz, the old heroes of Lace- 
demon the white haired Senators who perished in 
the Roman forum, and Vergniaud and his band of fol- 
lowers in the French Revolution,—were all men of 
thistemperament. It may be either selfish or be- 
nevolent. 

Lastly we have the phlegmatic. When possessed 
in an extreme degree it is one of the best calculated 
for sustained mental activity. The Dutch, German 
and English nations are all more or less character- 
ized by this temperament slightly modified by others. 
It is particularly noticeable in some of the noblest 
specimens of humanity. Joseph the Patriarch and 
our own Washington were to a certain extent phleg- 
matic, but Christ alone was the embodiment of the 
moderately phlegmatic. As a general thing, men 
of this temperament are more or less good humored 
and think little of the affairs of the world. They 
are said to make good squires and aldermen, and 
generally live to a good old age. 


These temperaments are scarcely ever so clearly 
marked in any one individual as to distinguish him 
by any particular one, yet there is always one or 
more predominant in his character, giving to his 
mind a certain tendency. A close observer will 
soon notice that the differences existing between the 
minds of men, is, in the main, owing to the differ- 
ence of constitutional temperaments. 

itis very important in an educational point of 
view what kind of temperament a child possesses. 
The teacher must endeavor to ascertain and thor- 
oughly understand each pupil’s temperament.— 
Much of the child’s success in life depends upon this. 
It is impossible to establish proper discipline in a 
school and do justice to all, if the teacher pays no 
attention to this subject. Here, we believe, is where 
€ great majority of teachers fail to prove them- 


| Special punishment to special pupils. 
| tention must also be paid to these temperaments in 
/mental training. One child masters a difficulty ina 
| few minutes while another ponders over it for hours 
| without tiring of the task. It is not because one 








ces.of each case into consideration, and applying 
Care and at- 


child is wiser or more studious than the other, but 
it is the direct influence of the peculiar tempera- 


| ment in each case on the mind. 


—Pottsville Standard. A. N. Ravs. 
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THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCY. 

As the duties of this office, its relation to the 
Common Schools and to the teachers, seem to be 
misunderstood by many, we take the liberty to call 
the attention of the public to some of its functions, 
which, if rightly comprehended and faithfully per- 
formed, the office must be acknowleged as one of the 
most essential in the county. Since its operations 
do not produce as plain and speedy results as that 
of the Sheriff or some others, it is often supposed 
no results are produced at ali; the truth being for- 
gotten that “Silent waters often flow the deepest ;” 
and because we fail to perceive certain effects, that 
is no reason that the effects are not produced, We 
doubt not many fail to perceive or even deny their 
own movements beyond what they see caused by 
their individual exertions, though they are carried 
through space at arate of more than a thousand 
miles per minute. The same may be said in regard 
to the County Superintendency. The reason why 
its effects are not better seen, is not because they 
are difficult to perceive, but because they do not 
come directly in contact with every day life, or since 
an investigation of them will not fill our coffers with 
gold. 

The relation of the County Superintendency to 
the teachers can in no way be better illustrated than 
by comparing him to a military officer and the teach- 
ers to his soldiers. In both cases the officers are 
the acknowledged heads of their respective corps.— 
The latter has a right to exact obedience to the 
regulations of the camp or the field of battle. He 
must, however, in the first place be himself familiar 
with the duties he assumes. He must be able to 
drill his men for actual service, and understand 
every movement necessary in an army—must be 
quick in forming plans and skillful in executing them, 
in order to retain the confidence of his men. To as- 
sume the command of a regiment, suppose a Colonel 
be appointed who has never taken a part in an army 
review, and who is not even familiar with the modern 
art of warfare. Now let the regiment be at once 
called into active service, and you may well imagine 
the discomfiture of its chief officer, and the utter 
contempt of his soldiers for his military knowledge, 
no matter how much he may be their superior in 
other respects. Mutiny in such a case would be no 
unlikely occurrence. 

But wherein does the office of County Superin- 
tendent differ from that of a Colonel? Is not the 
former the legal head of the teachers in his county? 
May he not exact strict obedience to the laws, and, 
in case of unfaithfulness, incompetency or immoral- 
ity, send them afloat? Are not the tcachers of the 
present day with a competent head as much supe- 
rior to the teachers of thirty years ago, as the 


soldiers of a well disciplined and officered modern 
army are to an army of savages without a chief? 


If an incompetent military officer can not escape 
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the contempt of his soldiers, much more will a 
corps of intelligent teachers censure a Superinten- 
dent who has not made modern science and prac- 
tice of teaching the study of at least several years, 


and who is therefore disqualified to give that drill | 
at institutes which are as necessary to teachers as | 


any army review to solders. 
Having briefly noticed the relation of the County 


Superintendency to the teacher, we shall next con- | 
sider a few of the results produced by this office.— | 


Though some may contend that it might be dis- 
pensed with, yet an examination of the causes which 


led to its creation, would alone be sufficient to con- | 
vince every candid, intelligent mind that, to abolish | 


it would be ruinous to the educational interest of 
our State. 


dency there was no way by which the State Depart- | 
ment could acquaint itself with the management of | 


school affairs throughout the State, except what 
was gleaned from the imperfect statistics farnished 
by the directors of each school district. ‘“ Trans- 
mitted by mail from upwards of fifteen hundred dis- 


tricts, and by persons unknown, and scattered all | 


over the Commonwealth, with no official medium 
through which investigations could be made, the 
officers of this Department were unable to determine 
the genuineness or accuracy of the papers thus re- 


ceived, and had to run the risk of frauds and impo- | 


sitions.” In many instances no school tax was col- 
lected, no schools opened, the State appropriation 
pes oom to the repairing of roads and to other ille- 
gal purposes. Vouchers were manufactured, war- 
rants obtained and money drawn from the treasury 
by persons having no connection whatever with 
public schools. ‘Thousands of dollars were trans- 
ferred from the treasury to the pockets of directors 
and their friends, for petty official services or tri- 
fling repairs. Teachers were employed who were 
totally deficient in literary qualifications, and some- 
times even addicted to the grossest vices. In many 
cases schools were given to those who would teach 
for the lowest salary, their qualifications being 
scarcely considered at all. 

Under these distressing circumstances, the De- 
partment was compelled to make a radical change, 
in order to save the educational interests of the 
State, and, in fact, the Common School Law itself,— 
for many of the most intelligent and honest citizens 
throughout the entire Commonwealth became clam- 
orous against the old law, under which such fraudu- 
lent acts could be perpetrated. The consequence 
was a thorough revision and amendment of the old 
law, which now provides that the directors of each 


county shall elect a competent person as their offi- | 


cial head, to protect the public from frauds and im- 
positions by dishonest directors and incompetent 
teachers; to drill teachers at Institutes ; to watch 
over the educational interests generally, and inform 
the Department faithfully of all the educational 


movements in his county. Although not perfect, | 
this new feature of the school law has done more | 


good during the first five years of its operation, 
than had been accomplished by the entire school 
system during all its previous existence. 

Among the many good results effected, we shall 
_ only have room to mention the following : 


1. The State appropriation is now properly ap- 
plied, and all the schools are kept open during at 
least four months each year. 


2. The most incompetent teachers have been pre- 
vented from further imposing on the public. One 
hundred and stxty-ecght have been refused certifi- 
cates in one year by a single Superintendent. 





Before the existence of the Superinten- | 


| 3. Greater interest is manifested in schools by 
| parents and directors, while good school houses and 
school furniture have increased fifty per cent. 

4. Uniform series of text-books have been adopted, 

5. More competent teachers have been enlisted by 
increasing their salaries. 

6. Permanent County and District Institutes have 
been organized for the improvement of teachers. 

7. More than twice the number of branches are 
now taught in public schools, and with more 
| thoroughness.— Lewistown Gfazette. Omicron. 
Se eee 


SILENCE,—A CARDINAL VIRTUE, 


There is not another word in the English language 
that possesses such a peculiar significance in its 
| meaning as the word—Silence. 

Let us glance at its practical bearings. Thisis 
said to be pre-eminently an age of noise, bustle, bois- 
| terous activity, in which the most vociferous man is 
| the “ upper dog in the fight.” There may be some 
| truth in such an assertion, for, with the unreflecting, 
| notsy declamation is synonymous with meatal pow. 





| er, and noisy muscular exertion, with strength or 
bodily prowess. But there are places, where any- 
thing but silence is manifestly improper to all, ex- 
cept to those totally devoid of good-manners, and 
| whose perceptions have been so brutalized by cor. 
rupt associations and evil home-training that they 
cannot distinguish between right and wrong. 

In Pustic AssemBuaces, silence is, especially, 
cardinal virtue ; and he or she who disturbs a speak. 
| er by whispering gives evidence of vulgar breeding 
| and of low, mean, contemptible manners. A per 
| son who habitually annoys a speaker in this man 
| ner proves that he is not endowed with sufficient 
| intellect, education of self-control, to appreciate 
the sentiments expressed from the platform, or to 
govern that unruley member,—the tongue. 

Sometimes, this gross offence against good-man- 
ners, arises not merely from ignorance of the com- 
mon courtesies, due from one individual to another, 
but has its origin in that detestable self-conceit, 80 
often exhibited in the depraved and _ ignorant; 
though sometimes, it is shown by those whose intel 
lect has been cultivated at the expense of their 
heart. The self-importance of this class of Be 
sons, makes them ambitious to show that they don't 
care anything about the speaker and his discourse 
—that his opinions are not worthy of attention, ia 
their sight, and moreover, that they have “ spunk’ 
enough to make it known, by paying no attention to 
the sentiments uttered. They may have some lit 
tle regard for the feelings of him who occupies the 
' stand, but do not hesitate to interrupt his discourse 
| by whispering, laughing, or eating pea-nuts in order 

to attract attention to themselves. 

All who foster this miserable vanity, make 
| themselves despicable, and destroy to a great ex 
| tent the pleasure of the speaker, as well as thst 











| that of the better-disposed part of the audience, who 
are anxious to hear the discourse. These boorish 
'souls, who instantly condemn everything that 8 
said, merely to obtain a reputation for sagacoty a 
wisdom among their companions, are generally iM 
the minority in an audience, and yet they ruthlessly 
trample upon the rights of the majority who come ® 
hear and be improved by the discourse. As a clas 
they are eonspicious for talking about “/ree speech 
“ free country” &c., and yet forget that unrestricte 
license is not liberty; and violate the very printer 
ple ;—they are in fact, secessionists who will not al- 
low the majority to rule. y 
There is another class of persons not so maliciously 
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inclined, who thus interrupt the speaker no less con- 
stantly, but certainly from a somewhat better motive. 
These persons, at times will listen attentively, but 
are in the habit of commending 2n loud whispers 
everything presented by him, from an apple-dumpling 
up to a beefsteak ; though it must be admitted that 
occasionally, they censure. Though very amiable in 
their intentions, and not aiming to hurt the feelings or 
infringe upon the rights of any one, their principal 
object is, neverthless. to make those within hearing 
aware of their nzce discrimenation as critics; thus 
disclosing no little personal vanity and_ self-es- 
teem. To agree with the speaker they think will 
lace them on a par with him, in respect to sound 
judgment,—a fact which they are, immediately, anxi- 
ous to have known, and which finds expression in 
something like the following strain ;—‘Oh, yes, Mr. 
A., that has always been my opinion,” “ He’s all right ; 
justexactly my sentiments,” “ I agree with him there,” 
&. These remarks are intended, though from no 
evil motives against the speaker, to direct attention 
from him to the whisperer ; and hence, this is a very 
objectionable practice. 
inally, there is one more class of persons,—those 
who believe in the virtue of silence while a public 
gathering is being addressed. They exhibit in their 
conduct, the true embodiment of gentility and po- 
liteness, and are civil, refined and courteous in their 
personal intercourse. Their admiration of the sen- 
timents announced from the platform does not ooze 
outin whispering, nor yet does it appear in nozsy de- 
monstrations with the hands and feet; all is receiy- 
ed in silence,—deathlike szlence, which is, undoubt- 
edly, the most expressive token of approbation that 
can be rendered a speaker. In every assemblage of 
people, this class is the most numerous. 


Sirence 1n Retcious Meetines. There is no 
other place where whispering or other disorderly 
conduct is more reprehensible, than in a religious 
assembly. Not only does the offender dishonor him- 
self, but also displays a contempt for religion, which 
degrades him in the estimation of all moral, intel- 
ligent people. Such an offence is a direct and un- 
pardonable insult to the minister, to the rites of 
religious worship, and to all those who are anxious 
to hear the sermon. In the lecture-room, in the 
debating club, wherever a public speaker is address- 
r a body of people, this detestable practice is an 

ront upon all who are desirous of hearing the 
address; and in the offenders it is the essence of 
meanness, self-conceit and ill-manners, and plainly 
indicates the actors to be envious and vulgar.— 
Those, belonging to this rough and uncivitized class, 
are good for no other purpose than to talk about 
poernirm horse-racing, gunning and fishing; fre- 
quently indulging in profane and obscene language ; 
and this is often carried on while the meeting is 
being addressed. Such persons have no respect for 

emselves, nor for others; they ‘are a disgrace to 
their parents, to their country and to themselves. 
More than this, they are a disgrace to mankind. 

There is a whispering class of cntellectual repro- 

€s, who, pluming themselves upon a slight ac- 
quaintance with grammatical rules, and a mere 
imattering of elocution and logic, take it upon 

bselves to criticise the minister during church 
Services, listening occasionally, only to condemn what 
ee mg By such criticism they expect to estab- 
ish claims to great erudition, hoping thus to estab- 
ish themselves on the ruin of others. It'is amusing 
see with what an air of infinite wisdom, the 
_18 done. The motive in some cases, how- 
ver, is not quite so bad, where it is simply wished 


to show that the sermon has not taken effect upon 
them ; which is pretty sure evidence, that the dart 
| of conviction has been sent home to the conscience, 
and that it is merely an indication of strife with the 
spirit. 

Pit the sentiments of the minister, or those of 
a speaker in any public convocation, are unpleasing, 
those who object to them have the right of free 
discussion, or of withdrawing from the audience, or 
| again, of expressing their dissent through the 
public press; but in no case should a speaker be 
interrupted while expressing his sentiments, either 
by whispering, or by any other indecorous conduct. 
In this land of freedom, all parties have a right to 
be heard, but only one at atime. The same rule holds 
good in regard to political meetings. 

A reform in this matter is urgently demanded, and 
every respectable man will rejoice to see it consum- 
mated.— Educator— Quakertown, Pa. 











Spirit of the State Journals. 


BEGINNING THE DAY. 

The teacher is not always aware how much of his 
success depends upon beginning each day aright. 
To do this, he must commence with his own spirit 
and temper. Before he enters the school room, let 
him take possession of wage and hold himself 
firm against the disturbing influences which will be 
likely to meet him at the threshold of his school 
room. Over this internal firmness let him throw the 
charm of a pleasant face; smiling cheerfully upon 
his school, and the work that opens before him. If 
there is disturbance and unseemly noise, or ex- 
pressions of ill-feeling among his pupils as he en- 
ters the room, let his calm and cheerful presence, 
and firm, kind word of authority allay the tumult. 

Let the teacher avoid the excitement likely to be 
awakened in his own mind by the confusion around 
him, and he will soon be able to control it. When 
quiet is established, let him make upon his pupils 
the impression that they are to enter upon a pleas- 
ant day’s work. Let him allwre them to their la- 
bors, and not commence driving them, as/to a task. 
A few pleasant remarks upon some interesting topic, 
—not a dry, harsh homily, upon their duties to 
their teacher and the school,—may well precede the 
work of the morning. If pupils can thus be brought 
into sympathy with the teacher and with each other, 
and made to feel that the work before them is one 
of pleasure, and not of mere wearisome work,—very 
much is done toward securing a whole day of pro- 
fitable study. 

Let the teacher, then, strive to begin his day and 
his school aright; and the hours which follow will 
be cheerfully and profitably passed,—_Mazne Teach- 
er. 





ai Ligiaees 1 
DULL SCHOLARS. 

Much injury is often done to children of sluggish 
minds by the injudicious course of teachers. Many 
children are reputed dull, when it is nothing more or 
less than this:—their mental processes are slow, 
though correct. Just so is the case in the physical 
system. A boy may be as strong to lift a weight as 
large as another who may be able to run faster than he. 

There is a wide difference between a dull scholar 
and a dunce. The former I have just described. 
The latter can never be made to learn very much 
from books. The former, with suitable instruction, 
will often succeed beyond the expectations of 





friends, 
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Teachers should be very careful not to press too 
much upon the minds of such children at once.— 
Here is the poor teacher's greatest fault. Suppose 

ou have adullscholar. First secure his confidence 
i asking him such questions as you are pretty 
sure he can answer. By this means you secure 
his confidence. Be not over-scrupulous at first 
if an answer is not in the most elegant form of ex- 
pression. Teach him how to use his tongue,—in 
other words, how to talk. Let the first lessons be 
very short. Let your own mind be slow for the 
time being, as well as that of your pupil. Remem- 
ber the law that memory is strengthened by repeti- 
tion; consequently, frequent reviewing is necessary. 


It may all seem very simple to you, but to the child | 


it is everything. If possible, find some active em- 
ployment for his mind. 
cured in this way. Be sure and call up something 
that you have previously taught him, but be sure 
that he is familiar with the subject. He will be 
pleased to recall it, and feel encouraged when he 
can answer your questions. There is in this the same 
pleasure as that of the old soldier who 


** Shoulders his crutch 
To show how fields are won.’’ 


Never intimate to him that he is dull,—if you do, 
ou will soon make him act like a dunce. I know it 
is very pleasant to teach bright active children ; 
but we have duties as well as pleasure to look after, 
and he is the truly successful teacher who can in- 
terest all classes of children. It is by no means 
certain that the pert young scholar, who answers so 
glibly, will in the end of the race come off conquer- 
or. ‘The boy who started slowly at first, will in due 
time accelerate his speed, and outstrip all his early 
competitors. 
Be patient, then, fellow-teachers, with your dull 
he te 


ee and they will one day bless you. 
—Maine Teacher. 
ee rere 
THE TEACHER AS A TALKER. 

1. He should be an easy one. 
needs fluency of speech. A few disagreeable 
twitchings of face and sawings of hands have nearly 
destroyed my interest in the utterance of one of the 
best thinkers I have ever known. Much more difii- 
cult is it, then, for the young mind to maintain an 
interest in the talking of the teacher who has to la- 
bor to work even the most common-place thoughts 
into words! What sorer infliction anywhere thana 
hard speaker? Is not the wonder that the young 
pupils stand as well as they do, belaboring with 
words ? 

The most prudent teacher must talk much, and 
physically to talk easily, is of no slight importance. 

2. The teacher should be a ready speaker ; a min- 
ute man in the use of verbal expletives—not merely 
or principally in the enunciation of theories in the 
great assemblies where pedagogues congregate, but 
before his daily classes. His mind and tongue 
should be set like the most delicate hair-trigger ; he 
should be able to bring down mental birds as they 
flit by, “on the wing.” 

3. A forcible talker the teacher should surely be, 
and to be such he must be clear. This is the most 
important quality in any speaxer’s style, how doubly 
needful in that of him who deals with young undis- 
ciplined minds! And to speak clearly we must 
think clearly. 
ing and thinking have upon each other. Clear 
streams do not flow in muddy channels ; and if you 
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Many a rogue has been | 


Of all men he most | 


A wonderful reflex influence speak- | 











and I cannot use language to make a pupil “ gee” 
some point, should we not inquire if the root of the 
matter is really in us? Why do our public men gay 
they “can’t talk to children?” Not because they 
great ideas cannot be compressed enough to enter 
juvenile minds, but because such minds will be inter. 
ested in nothing but good and clear sense. 

A clear, forcible style must also be terse. Every 
word in a sentence is either a burden or a support, 
And, like a chaste pillar for beauty or strength, 

| every proposition should bear no needless weight, 
“Who is this that darkeneth counsel with word 
| without knowledge ?” I suppose the truth must be 
| told, the answer must be given—the careless teach. 
er. WhenI hear a speaker make a most excellent 
point, and then, instead of stopping, continue to 
qualify the first or make another, until both ar 
spoiled, I think of a painter, who, wanting just to 
touch some lineament of an already finished picture, 
finishes it, indeed, as I could—by dropping his brush 
upon its face. How much harder it is to know when 
to stop talking than how to begin! But the fore. 
ble, successful teacher must be earnest. Hear th 
| best authority on this subject: Clearness, foree, 
/ earnestness, are the qualities which produce cop. 
| viction in minds of any age. If a teacher stopst 
| take one gape, when attempting to illustrate som 
| thought, be assured, meanwhile, his pupils will take 
two. A teacher’s soul must be in the work, orit 
| will not breathe forth in hiswords. Ah! we love th 
| calm self-possession of the good disciplinarian, but 
| never 4vould we have it purchased at the price of 
| that enthusiasm which fires up its possessor, even 
| before his little audience. 
| 4, An eloquent talker; and this is what he must 
| be, if successful. Yes, let the law sprig laugh, and 
the young divine sneer at the thought of eloquent 
| tones issuing from the schoolmaster’s desk. The 
/man who can stand daily before the piercing eyes 
| and plastic minds of children, and feel not interes 
| enough in the truth he is presenting, or in the wel 
| fare of his immortal charge, to rouse in his breast 
| some eloquent fire, has no soul for eloquence. 
5. A discreet talker—not a long, random declaim- 
'er. ‘Truth, pertinent truth and fact, will form the 
| basis of all eloquence—its limit will be utility. No 
/man more than the teacher needs to know just whe 
| to speak, what to say, how to say it, or (hardest of 
| all) when to stop. Judgment, judgment is the great 
thing in every business of life. I would give mort 
| for some generals who have handled one regiment, 
| in one battle, than for some others who have spest 
| two score years in military life. Far are we {roa 
| despising all proper and needful aids to any profes 
|sion. We feel too sensibly the need of them in ow 
own; but yet, we do not believe that unless nature 
| has instituted certain faculties in a man, and gives 
| him certain normal principles, all exotics plantedly 
| Institutes and watered by Normal Schools will beat 
| little fruit. 


I have little patience with those who speak of 
that quality as the only one the teacher need po 
‘sess. A wooden man is patient, or at least insen 
| ble. But the teacher, without tremendous energy 
| behind his patience, is a poor affair. Upon hor 
| many and various things the teacher must decide! 
| and the decision, too, must be instant. When shold 
| come the gentle reproof, when the kind word of & 
| couragement, when the stinging sarcasm, when 
| stern command ? 

And do not suppose we think the teacher should 
| be continually lecturing his pupils, cither on m@ 
‘or class studies. O, the power of silence, the fort 
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of a motion or a look !—the pressure of a quiet, self- | and influence in affairs in which he is not supposed 
reliant reserve force upon aschool. We envy, at/| to be interested; beyond the right of voting and 
least we would emulate, the power of the man who | being taxed, he is practically without an influence 


is so completely master of himself that the worst 
school can draw from him no word of irritation, 
whose true dignity and self-respect a legion of bad 
boys could not disturb. Such a one may strike if 
oceasion requires, but will never scold. 

Fellow-teachers, if you forget all my words, remem- 
per those of teachers inspired. 

“He that ruleth his own spirit is mightier than 
he that ruleth a city.” Such a one will rule others. 
“Words, fitly spoken, are like apples of gold in 
pictures of silver.” If there be any place where 
such “ pictures” should be hung, it is in the school 
room, and the teacher is to hang them there. “ For 


every idle word that men speak, they shall be called 
to give an account thereof in the day of judgment.” 
How great the responsibility, then, of him whose 
every word is echoed in scores of young hearts.— 
Pupil Teacher. 


oe — 


PERMANENCY. 


What can be done to render teaching amore per- | 


manent profession? A few days since a teacher 
who has enjoyed the advantages of normal school 


_ instraction, holds an Illinois State Teacher’s Diplo- 


ma, and has taught several years with marked suc- 
cess, remarked, in conversation with the writer, that 
his district would probably have but six months’ 
school during the coming year, which would make 
it impossible for him to retain his situation ; “ and,” 
he added, “if this instability can not be obviated, I 
must change my employment.” 

Here is a omer org of acknowledged abilities as 
a scholar and teacher, whose talents in any other of 
the learned professions would undoubtedly obtain 


for him, at least, a respectable position.; who in 


any other calling, would be able to achieve suc- 
cess, at least to the extent of acquiring a home and 
asocial position worthy of his talents and industry. 
But in his case, and that of a majority of teachers, 
this is impossible. 

In answer to the inquiry, whether the house in 
which we were sitting was owned by him, he said, 
“No; he had lived in it two years, and had become 
quite attached to it, but had not purchased it, as he 

no assurance of permanency in his position.” 

There are few persons, who possess the better 
qualities of a man, that do not look anxiously for- 
ward to the possession of a home ; to a spot, “ be it 
ever 80 humble,” to call their own ; theirs to improve 
and enjoy, and around which their affections cling 
with a daily growing attachment. The teacher, 
fom the nature of his employment, as now existing, 
tanhave no home. His attachment to persons and 
places, however strong, can not be permanent. He 
8 compelled to be a wanderer. Should he, as an 
educated man, wish to collect a library, or a cabi- 
tet of natural curiosities,“ three moves,” and, what 
with loss and injury, he will affirm Poor Richard 
vas tight. Has he a wife and family, and at every 
move must carry with him his household furniture ? 
f%0, Poor Richard’s maxim will be the more forci- 

Yimpressed upon his mind as well as pocket, as 
i undoubted fact. 

ne of the worst and most humiliating facts con- 
tected with the instability in the teacher's profes- 
‘ion is that it deprives him, to a great extent, of 
whi social position, and position as a citizen, to 
cies his education and abilities entitle him. He 

ooked upon as but a temporary resident in the 
‘mMmunity, and, of course, not entitled to a voice 








in municipal affairs. The same causes to a large 
extent affect his social position; people can not 
and will not interest themselves in mere “ floating 
population.” 

“ But,” the question is asked, “if the people of 
the district above referred to wish to have but six 
months’ school, certainly they should be allowed to 
manage their own affairs.” Certainly, that is the 
law; but let us look at some facts. The teacher 
has given very general satisfaction to the district; 
he has elevated the schools from a very low condi- 
tion to a state of considerable excellence, as regards 
both scholarship and discipline ; he has labored ar- 
duously and conscientiously, with but a moderate 
compensation ; and the »ard of directors wish to 
retain him and have ten muuths’ school, but, as in 
nearly every western town, it contains~enough vo- 
ters who know nothing and care nothing about 
schools, except as they affect taxation, to decide 


| the question ; and this decision will probably be for 


a six months school. And what is wonderful, but 
at the same time characteristic of this class of citi- 
zens, is, that many of those who are opposed to a 
ten months oaledk have no taxes to pay, and none 
of them more than a few cents, while all, have chil- 
dren to send. Need this be so? 


This is but one, and by no means a very common, 
cause of instability in our profession. ‘The most 
usual cause originates in circumstances such as 
these :—A new teacher takes charge of the schools. 
His methods of instruction, arrangement of school 
exercises and of discipline, are probably different 
from those of his predecessor. His predecessor had 
his friends, who are disposed to look upon any in- 
novations upon his methods as an indirect imputa- 
tion of want of professional capacity. Every thing 
is new to the pupils; some find, or imagine they 
find, what they dislike in the manner of the new 
teacher, generally because they are not yet acquain- 
ted. These facts and impressions are of course re- 
ported at home at the close of the first day. On 
this short acquaintance opinions are formed and ex- 
pressed by pupils, and often by parents, as to the 
teacher’s character, qualifications, and prospects of 
success. While opinions hastily formed in this 
manner, to the injury of the teacher, may often be 
lived down, yet we can name numerous instances 
where teachers of undoubted ability in their profes- 
sion, and of excellent character as gentlemen, have 
been driven from their situations at the end of the 
year by such prejudices. 

It may be asked why the directors, who are sup- 
posed to know the qualifications of such teachers, 
do not retain them. Because, at the end of the 
year, the question is carried to the ballot-box, and 
the retention of the teacher is made the issue in the 
election of director ; and when the vox populi de- 
cides, where is the board that dares disobey? And 
indeed, when the decision is so made, it is best to 
acquiesce, as we candidly believe it is in most cases 
better to have no school than one in which there is 
a chronic quarrel. 


Another element preventing permanence, from 
which we fear more than all else combined, is par- 
tisan politics. We have heard, within a short time, 
complaint made that in the selection of the teach- 
ers, favoritism, founded, on politics, was exercised. 
Within the past year we have read in our city daily 

apers of numerous elections of school boards 
feralded as party triumphs. When the affairs of 





our common schools become matters of party poli- | 
tics—part of the party spoils,—we may bid farewell | 
to all the hopes we have been accustomed to enter- | 
tain of their glorious future. 

What can be done to secure permanence of em- | 

loyment ? We will venture-some suggestions, | 
Sete to have them discussed by teachers through | 
the pages of the Teacher, and if inadequate to pro- | 
duce the desired end, others may be developed. | 
We would recommend to teachers to make en- 
gagements for a longer term than one year. We 
nave known this to be done. By this means much 
opposition that is now purely factious would not 
exist. Under the present short engagements, rest- 
less persons, who can see no use of an election un- 
less there are two candidates and a warm contest, 
will find other means of expending their surplus 
energy, because their efforts at opposition can only 
prove successful after the expiration of the teach- 
er’s engagement. In the mean time the teacher has 
the assurance of a sufficiently long term of engage- 
ment in which to demonstrate his ability to his pa- 
trons. 

Would it not be better if the board of directors 
were changed every three or four instead of every 
two years? Under the present arrangement, rest- 
less persons who aspire to the character of political 
leaders are encouraged to bring trifling matters, as 
well as the teacher’s fate, to the annual test at the 
ballot-box. Were three instead of two elections 
necessary to effect their object, there would be ‘ess 
improper interference of this kind in school matters. 

e feel this to be the most important subject 
now to be considered in connection with our com- 
mon school system. The Normal School may do its 
work ever so well; the State Department may issue 
State Diplomas,—we may organize county teachers’ 
institutes and State associations ; but all to no pur- 
pose if, when a teacher has acquired that age and 
experience which in other professions would entitle 
him to honor and profit, in ours it has rendered him 








| very easy matter to show that, since the Common 









upon it, in any shape, it is desirable that discussion 
should not lag behind. 
We have not the least doubt that it would beg 


School is supported at the public cost, and ey 
tax payer ranked among the contributors, the com. 
pulsory attendance of poor children is an admig 
sable and even a necessary sequence. Why raise 
all those school houses, and collect all these taxes, 
unless you compel the objects of your wise and be. 
nevolent legislation to enjoy the banquet you spread 
at so much trouble, for their entertainment? Is 
not the logic faultless? This is all very well; but 
it is only one side of the question, after all. There 
is a want that precedes the school, and that wil 
not be put off. The children of the poor must be fed 
and clothed; and some of them must begin, at 4 
very early age, to do something towards obtaining 
their own subsistence. An orphan, de pere et mere, 
finds itself on the street, obliged to beg, or steal, if 
it cannot work. A poor orphan, forming one of 
large family, whose mother is still living, is scarcely 
in a better position. A poor child with idle or dig 
solute parents finds its lot not much better. It is 
all very well to say that these children ought to be 
at school, while they are in the streets; but we 
don’t see how a compulsory law is to accomplish 
impossibilities. It will not create the food and 
clothes that are presupposed to be at the command 
of the urchins for whose benefit the compulsion 
would be exercised. If it be true that there ar 
two thousand children in Toronto who do not attend 
school, there must be among them a large number 
whose absence arises from the criminal negligence 
of their parents. But where are you to draw th 
line? Compulsion must be general, or it becomes 
arbitrary ; and it well becomes the legislature to 
pause before it embraces these twin sisters of tyranny, 
For, reason as we will, for the law to seize hold of 
every child in the community, and carry it off to 
school by force, would be a paternal species of det 
potism, gratuitously cuetalian by the State. The 


























































weary by its uncertainty and instability; and at the 
very time he has become most competent for good, 
the demands of family and of increasing age require 
a change of employment. 

This is by no means a fancy sketch. Read in the 
last State report how many of the 14,000 teachers 
of Illinois have taught one, two, three, or four years 
in the same situation. How many middle-aged men 
do you find in the ranks? Is ours a profession 
which mere boys and girls can assume as well as 
those of mature age? As it has been in the past, 
so it will be for all time, “teaching will be a step- 






object would be well meant, no doubt ; but is ita 
sufficient excuse for every stretch of authority, that 
it was dictated by a good motive ? 


It is one thing to prepare a great public feast, and 
invite all the world to come and partake of it; and 
another and very different thing to compel the # 
tendance of reluctant guests. And hospitality of 
mete would not be attempted to be justified 
on the ground that the preparation of the entertait 
ment had been costly, and that there was enough for 
all. Necessarily many would have other engage 
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piogston to something more honorable and prot) meats to ul,” And, dough the social graders 
make it a desirable business for life. Let us hear not 90 numerous oF so Ciatinety morked ye = 
f h this subject.—JUl, Teacher. A. | 2212 other countries, the company, if brought tog 
rom teachers on this subject.—/0. Leacher. A. | er in this miscellaneous way, might not quite agree 9% ten 
SS The vagrant child may not be more vicious by» disp 
COMPULSORY EDUCATION. ture than other children; but it is almost neces teac 
Suggestions have at different times been let drop, | Tily so by habit. The fear of contagion would ye _ 
that it would be an improvement on our public | Many parents from sending their children —— Gan 
school system, if attendance on the part of children | beside others, from whom they would be in gré in tr 






| danger of learning something that it is most dest 
sable they should not learn. We all know how pt 
rents would feel on this matter; and it is not nece 
sary to go to despotic governments for examples 
The police regulations of Prussia are in many 
spects very admirable, no deubt; but it is precisely 
in those particulars in which no free nation cop 
them. That necessity of discussion, which is an® 


were made compulsory; but they have generally 
been shadowy and obscure. At one time they have 
fallen from the judicial bench ; at another time they 
have glided from the glib tongue of the public speak- 
er, while discoursing on political themes ; and they | 
have had their counterpart in their reflection on the 
press. Of discussion there has been scarcely any. 
And now, the question is raised with a view of ac- | “ 
tion being taken upon it. The Toronto Board of | cident of free government, precludes some ooh 0 
School Trastees have taken it in hand. The ques- | from being done, which it may be very desir - 
tion is one of legislation ; and if actionis to be taken | 40; just because they lie beyond the public 
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Ser senna 
sion. It is in perfect harmony with the other parts 
of the Prussian police; but, in spite of its adoption 
by one or two republican States, it is not in accor- 
dance with the genius of free institutions. Ignor- 
ance is bad; but is tyranny better? Is it permissi- 
ble to do a wrong that a good result may be obtain- 
ed? If the question of compulsory education is to 
be canvassed, these queries must receive attention. 

With us, there i8 a prior question to be discussed. 
The stomach takes precedence of the brain. It 
must first be provided for. If there were among us 
the same systematic provision for the poor that ex- 
ists in some of the States where compulsory educa- 
tion is enforced, the question would be much sim- 

lified. Even then, it would be no easy task to 
popularize compulsion; but in the actual state of 
things, the question of practicability has first to be 
settled. Let this be done; and the way to the dis- 
cussion of the other questions will have been 
cleared.— The Leader (Canada Paper.) 


a ae 


ANCIENT CLASSICS. 


At the examination of one of our High Schools, 
we recently found a class of thirteen who had been 
studying Latin for nearly two years. They had 
learned the Grammar, Latin Lessons, the Latin 
Reader, and a few pages of Cesar’s Commentaries. 
Most of the class then left school for business, as 
clerks, farmers, or operatives in a factory. The 
question arose,—did these years, devoted to a dead 
language, accomplish the best results in preparing 
them for the duties of life? To decide this point, it 
was neccessary to ascertain their general attain- 
ments. These were found to be limited to the sim- 
ple English elements, spelling, reading, geography, 
atithmetic, and grammar. History, botany, natural 
philosophy, chemistry, and geology, had not been be- 


n. 

This case is but one of many similar facts which 
have fallen under our observation, and which have 
strengthened our conviction that there ought to be 
both fewer and better classical scholars in our 


High Schools. We most highly value the classics, 
and deem them indispensable to a complete educa- 
tion, and can find no substitute for the Latin and 
Greek in a full course of study. But we question 
the wisdom of merely beginning Latin and Greek, 
or even any of the modern languages, when the pu- 
enone and settled plans contemplate so 
brief continuance in school that this poor smatter- 
ing of a new language becomes a substitute for 
more rudimental and practical learning. This dis- 
proportionate study of other languages is due, in 
part, to the premature ambition of scholars to pur- 
sue the iilee studies, and to the preference for 
teaching them rather than the simple rudiments thus 
displaced, also to the mistaken impression of some 
teachers that the reputation of their schools depends. 
upon the number of their scholars in the classics. 

A little preliminary drudgery over the Latin 
Grammar and First Lessons, with no such facility 
translation, or insight into the forms and philoso- 
wy of the language as to make it valuable as a 

ipline, or suggestive in the study of the English 
~to be dropped forever when school days end,— 
poorly compensate for the negleotof that stud 
of the English language and our unequalled English 
les, which would foster a love of literature, 
hful and lasting as life. Now the object of 
common schools is not to finish education, but to 


even when school days are ended, it will be the 
aim and pleasure of after-life to complete his educa- 
tion. This great end of school should determine 
both the studies to be there pursued and the meth- 
ods of instruction. When school privileges are to 
be limited, a taste for the natural sciences can be 
awakened with a reasonable prospect of continuing 
the study in after-life. An insatiable desire for 
self-improvement, thus early developed, will ever 
after seek and find leisure for study in the intervals 
of the most exhausting labor, or the most engrossing 
business.— Mass. Teacher. B. G. Norturop. 


——_—_—_—__—_@@ 


TEACHERS’ MEETINGS AND INSTITUTES. 

I have attended several assemblies of teachers in 
this State, and some in three other States, from 
which I have learned something of their advantages, 
and some of the causes that defeat their purpose.— 
I therefore now offer some thoughts and sugges- 
tions about them for the benefit of those who may 
be concerned in getting up and conducting them; 
and I do it with the hope of calling out in word and 
deed something from persons wiser than myself. 

A Teachers’ Association is an organization for 
mutual improvement by stated meetings, at which 
addresses are delivered, reports on specific or vol- 
untary subjects are presented, questions are debat- 
ed, &c. The substance of the reports and addresses 
also makes matter for discussions. A ‘l'eachers’ In- 
stitute is a model school, held one or more weeks, 
and conducted by County Superintendents or some 
prominent educators, in which the exercises are 
drillings and recitations, such as should be had ina 
well regulated school, together with lectures and 
whatever else may be a source of benefit to teach- 
ers. And all of which is intended likewise to oper- 
ate on the patrons of schools and interest them so 
as to enlist their energies, show them what the teach- 
ers’ position is, and how much the success of educa. 
tion depends on them. So far as a teachers’ meet- 
ing accomplishes these objects it may be regarded 
as a good thing; otherwise it is only a loss of time 
and labor. 

Prominent among the things that spoil teachers’ 
meetings and set the public against them, are 
the following: 1. Lack of professional courtesy 
and sociability among teachers; too many of them 
feel exalted by the position that they occupy, and 
have no sympathy with those who are similarly em- 
ployed ; they do not think that their knowledge is 
something of which the more they impart to others, 
the more they gain. 2. Long, dull and prosy ad- 
dresses—not appropriate for the occasion. 3. Per- 
formances calculated to display the skill and attain- 
ments of the performers more than anything else.— 
4. Persons attending to take some of the honors 
without doing anything for the benefit of the meet- 
ings to pay for them. 5. Want of judgment and 
interest in those have the most influence. 6. Not 
having suitable instructors and speakers engaged, 
and a programme of business made out in time. 7. 
Teachers whose standard is “ giving satisfaction,” 
and whose craft and policy consist mainly in con- 
ciliating their patrons and being popular with them, 
are afraid of institutes and associations, I have 
known the interest of a State convention to be 
much hindered by the teachers and citizens of the 
city where it was held taking but little interest in it. 
And I have known another instance, in which a long 
Address was presented that was styled by a news- 
paper correspondent “a stilted mass of sublimated 
nonsense—a wilderness of cant—the essence of fee- 





lay the foundation for future and higher attainments, 
inspire the pupil with such love of learning that 


bleness, inanity and ineptitude.” And the editor of 
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the Educational Journal used the circumstance as a| of each day and evening made beforehand and 
warning to “be careful in regard to what we read ; copies of it presented to every person in attendance, 


before our State Teachers’ Association.” 


! 


Instructors in each branch, and speakers for each 


State Associations are usually held once a year; | evening should be appointed before the commence. 


County Associations twice or thrice a year; and | ment. 


In an institute, the daily exercises should be 


Town or neighboring Associations, as often as | scientific drillings and recitations; in the evening 


enough teachers can be brought together. There 
should be a Normal Institute of two weeks or more 
held in every county each year; and it should be 
under the direction of the County Superintendent, 
who should have the necessary assistance. Every 
county should have a Teachers’ Association. Of 
this the Superintendent should be president ex- 
officio. The constitution and by-laws of it should 
be concise and directly to the object. Expense 
should be avoided as much as possible; there need 
be but little except for the use of a hall, and per- 
haps the traveling expenses of lecturers. And pro- 
vision for it all should be made with the arrange- 
ments for the meeting. Often there will be enough 
of talent and wisdom among the teachers and friends 
of education in the county, to make a rich and profit- 
able entertainment, and which can be obtained with- 
out pecuniary cost. Let such talent as is there be 
called out and employed, and this will invite persons 
of abler parts to honor the place with their assist- 
ance. 

The design of these assemblies, institutes and as- 
sociations, is general improvement among teachers, 
to encourage each other, to elevate their profession, 
and to awaken school boards and all who have chil- 
dren to be educated to a full understanding of their 
duties and responsibilities. ‘The last named will be 
accomplished mainly by lectures. These several 
objects are in many particulars intimately blended, 
and in others, distinct from each other. If an insti- 
tute or any teachers’ meeting be rightly conducted 
by competent and judicious persons, it will have such 
a benign influence on the place where held, that the 
citizens can well afford to give the teachers a gratu- 
itous entertainment during the term. ‘To this end 
the lectures should be pertinent and embrace appro- 
priate subjects; and everybody should be invited to 
attend and hear the exercises. Out of the meetings 
all should be sociable and friendly with each other 
and towards the citizens; and their conversation 
should all be on dignified and edifying topics. Each 
one should make acquaintance with all of the rest ; 
and should watch for, and make use of every oppor- 
tunity for profitable discourse. Thus each one will 
become both a learner and an instructor. And every 
one should know and feel that it is not the meeting 
that honors the man, but he who there acts well 
some good part, does honor to the meeting and him- 
self likewise. 

To make preparations for an institute, I quote 
the following advice from an educational journal: 
“See to it that you have selected a competent corps 
of instructors; and that the teachers in your vari- 
ous localities are fairly aroused. Spare no exertions 
to get a good attendance at your meetings. There 
is everything in the sympathy of numbers. Pro- 


cure good lecturers for your evening entertainments. | 


Much may be accomplished in this way towards get- 
ting up an interest among the people for the cause 
in which you are engaged. And unless their sympa- 


-thies are with the teacher, his task will be a hard | 
It should be his first aim, therefore, to | 


one indeed. 
enlist them on his side. We know of no more effect- 
ual way of doing this than by calling them together 


the public address may be preceded by a short dis- 
cussion, reading essays or making brief remarks,— 
In an association, the exercises may be, in part, re- 
ports on educational or scientific topics, and discus. 
sions on their merits, and debates on questions per. 
taining to school policy. At each meeting persons 
should be appointed to report on specific or volun. 
tary subjects at the next. The evening exercises 
should be the same as those in an institute. For 
each recitation a class may be made up by draft 
from the roll of names. There should be a roll call 
at the opening in the morning with responses by 
repeating verses of scripture, and again at the after. 
noon opening, by giving scientific or historical 
facts, and in the evening, by moral sentiments. One 
or two critics may be appointed to report grammat- 
ical errors; and a query box, to be passed around 
at proper times and receive questions of a miscel- 
laneous character will make some sensible amuse- 
ment. Impromptu exercises may also be as useful 
and entertaining as any, and opportunities for them 
should be given. A sociable or teachers’ festival is 
a good thing for the close. 

Everything that will produce discord or ill-feeling, 
even among the most sensitive, must be kept aloof. 
A small thing of this kind may spoil a good meeting 
and among many people raise insuperable objections 
to all such assemblies. And small things of a differ- 
ent character will be like acts of politeness, and 
will greatly enhance the pleasure and advantages 
of the meeting. At such places disturbances may 
be generated easier than they can be settled, and 
ill-timed surmises will be very liable to make them. 
But let everything that will contribute to the peace 
and profit of the meeting be attended to in time; 
then will all in attendance seem like a band of 
brothers and sisters, and will go away rejoicing in 
the happy interview that they have enjoyed, and 
feel nerved anew for the work of teaching. At the 
opening of a county institute or association, itis 
very appropriate for the presiding officer to give 4 
formal invitation for teachers and friends of educe 
tion, who have come from other counties, to partic 
pate in the exercises. And the fact of any person's 
coming to partake in the meeting should be a past 
port to a good reception, to such intimacy and such 
a position as he or she deserves. Professional 
courtesy must be remembered. 





All topics introduced and acted upon in these 
| meetings must be practical, and have a direct bear- 

ing on the welfare of common schools, as they are, 

and should contemplate their elevation. It is next 

to useless to engage in sublime theorizing or lofty 
| themes, for which young teachers are not yet pre 
pared, much less the pupils of common schools a0 
academies. Some subjects are very appropriate, 
which men of extensive knowledge will deem trite 
and common place. But here it must be borne 2 
mind that much of the benefit of these meetings # 
intended for novices. Those who would be instruc 
tors of youth must condescend to the youthful c 
pacity, take them as they find them, and lead them 
| onward. Accordingly as teachers are prepared for 
| these several purposes, and thus direct their efforts 


to listen to addresses from live men, who have their | wil] they be successful. And every agency that aids 


hearts in their work.” 
It is well to have a programme of the exercises 


| and furthers these purposes is a public benefit. 
Wisconsin Jour. of Ed. Ditiwy¥s. 
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